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MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
Talent Scout Seeks New Writers 


Short stories, articles, books, plays wanted for 
leading markets. Small reading fee covers thor- 
ough study of your material by author and editor 
of many years’ experience. If it is salable, it is 
sold, my ten per cent commission deducted, and 
the reading ee returned with the check. If it 
falls short of marketable quality, the reading 
fee covers a complete criticism, pointing out 
where the material is at fault and showing you 
clearly just what you must do to put it in ac- 
ceptable shape. 


This is a practical service for practical writers. 
I will go to any length to aid and encourage | 
ambitious workers. If you feel you can write—if | 
you have written something you believe should 
sell—send it along at once. I'll sell it, or show 
you to your own satisfaction what is wrong and 
how to make it right. 


Reading fee and return postage must accom- 
pany all manuscripts: Short stories, fifty cents 
per thousand words to 6000; three dollars to 
15,000; five dollars to 30,000; ten dollars for 
book lengths. Ask for folder, “Money For Your 
Manuscripts.” It’s free. And send that story in 
today! Address it to 


CHRISTOPHER CARR 


Literary Talent Scout 


3636 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


OF BOOKS: 


qe: are established general Book 

Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


qi you have a Seger book MS 

—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book-size 
collections for Contemporary Poets 
Series)—you are cordially invited 
to submit it, with the complete cer- 
tainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course 
free. Write first if you prefer. 


qit —— your MS will be re- 

turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE& COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 


370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Agnes M. Reeve, reader and critic 


OFFERS INSTRUCTION IN TECHNIC, 
EXPERT CRITICISM AND ADVICE ON 
STORIES, NON-FICTION. POETRY, 
BOOKS. 


ALSO 
RELIABLE SALES SERVICE. 
(Write for catalogue) 


THE OLDEST WRITER’S SERVICE 


Dept. J. Franklin,. Ohio. 


Success by Telegram! 


At this writing I have just learned by wire of a first 
sale to Short Stories by one of my collaborators in the 
Plan III (name on request). I predicted that this 
promising Colorado writer would succeed with his animal 
stories, and with our united efforts, we made this a 
reality. Others have sold with my help to leading slicks 
as well as numerous pulp markets. My own work has 
sold to nearly one hundred publications from Esquire 
through the pulps. I’ve had experience behind the lines 
as well with Fawcett Publications as associate editor. 
A limited clientele assures you of careful attention. 
Short stories considered for sale or rework to make 
salable at $1.00 each plus return postage. A stamp 
and letter outlining your problems will bring details 
from me. Address Dept. J. 


RICHARD TOOKER, 
Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winning! Their 1940 
Major Prizes included: 


$5,000 from Oxydol 
$5,000 from Pepsodent 
$5,000 from Pepsi-Cola 
$5,000 from Spry 
$5,000 from Kix 

3 Airplanes from Wings 


You, too, can win! My inexpensive PERSONAL 
COACHING COURSE IN CONTEST TECH- 
NIQUE will bring you the Secrets of Winning that 
are winning for America’s biggest Winners. 


FREE HELP! 


I'll help you win, without cost or obligation. Write 
for your gift copy of my newest “CONFIDENTIAL 
CONTEST BULLETIN.” It will bring you contest 
news, tips and techniques . . . and over 100 WIN- 
NING ENTRIES. 


Write NOW! A penny ostal will do. 
Simply ask for ‘the free Bulletin.”’ 


WILMER S. SHEPHERD, JR. 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Find YOUR Best Markets and 
WRITE FOR PAY 


You may have a professional writer’s 
test of your talent and ability to write 
for pay. It’s fun and FREE. Learn the 
markets for which you are best fitted 
and sell what you write. We help you. 


No obligation. 


Send for the FREE Market-Propensity 


Test. A Posteard Will Do. 


Sales & Report Service 


Send us your manuscripts if you wish Sales and 
Report Service. Our low rate is $1.00 per 5,000 words 
or fraction for complete reading, analysis and report 
on any one script. If the story is salable we market 
it for you, taking 10% commission when it sells. If 


it is not salable, we tell you why. 


ON THE WAY UP 


Cecil M. Harsh 


Cecil M. Harsh had written 
50,000 words but never sold. 
We sold the first story he 
wrote under our direction. 
He says, “Your service is 
honest, straight from-the- 
shoulder help entirely devoid 
of cheap theory or soft soap. 
You get results!” 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 


Hartley B. Comfort, Pres. 


Saunders M. Cummings, Director 


107 N. 8th St. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Of 


Expert, accurate Manuscript Typing, 35c per 

thousand. Other types of typing—Poetry, Pho- 

toplays, Radio Scripts, etc. Minor corrections 

at small cost. Free carbon copies. 
OPHELIA K. KEY 

514 South Wilson, Fort Scott, Kansas 


LITERARY AGENT 
after twenty years in New York is now estab- 
lished in San Francisco. Books, short stories, 
articles, and verse criticised and marketed. 
Send for circular. 
535 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PLOT SCIENTIFIC 
By Wycliffe A. Hill, author of the famous 
PLOT GENIE SERIES. 

Was a $25.00 Plotting Course, now a $5.00 Book 
Joseph Gartside, director, HOLLYWOOD WRIT- 
ERS SERVICE, says: “PLOT SCIENTIFIC is a 
Masterpiece in its Field. Mr. Hill has clearly and 
logically exhausted the subject of PLOT to the point 
that his book should prove of untold value to all be- 

ginning and professional writers.” 

H. M. H. of Massachusetts, writes: “PLOT SCIEN- 
TIFIC received and is now on my desk with about 
every other book on Plot ever written. Although I 
own several plot books which cost several times the 
price of PLOT SCIENTIFIC, I consider it the best of 
the lot and believe it will be of inestimable value to 
all writers.” 

ORDER YOURS TODAY OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
WRITERS PUSLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 


W: CAN HELP YOU 


Twenty years’ experience in the judging of 
manuscripts as editor and authors’ agent; an 
intimate knowledge of present-day market con- 
ditions, gathered in the heart of the publishing 
world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States 
—these should be of service to our clients 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who have 
the will to go forward—we want to help them 
to go forward. 


Jane Hardy was formerly on the editorial 
staff of Macmillan Company. She is highly rec- 
ommended by Harold S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Hamlin Garland, and 
others. 

Send for circular, and for letters of recommenda- 
tion from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, 
John Farrar, William C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, 
William Allen White, Marie M. Meloney, H. C. 


Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas and others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, INC. 
JANE HARDY, Pres. 
55 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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John T. and Margaret A. Bartlett, Publishers 


Associate Editors: David Raffelock, Frank Clay Cross 
The Student Writer Department, Conducted by Willard E. Hawkins 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1916, at the Post 
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Fog 
Ase J.: 


Your attention is called to an article entitled, “Keep Out 
Of The Sticks,” by Tom Thorpe, published by our magazine, 
Fog. We are sending you a copy under separate cover. We 
are wondering if this article would be of interest to your 
readers? 

Jo AsHLock, Editor. 
124 Buchanan St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
> Tom Thorpe, unemployed journalism graduate of 
San Francisco State College, “‘explodes’’ the idea that 
young fellows can find reporting jobs on small papers. 
Tom spent two days in such a quest—and turned up 
more alibis for his failure to find a job (and, by in- 
ference, ever to find one) than an optimistic, de- 
termined reporter would find in a year of job hunting. 
The latter lands a job before he discovers, like Tom 
Thorpe, that country or other jobs can’t be had. 


Our advice to Tom Thorpe: A newspaper publish: 
er who will employ you, like a magazine editor who 
will buy your free lance’s manuscript, will be where 
you find him. Journalism graduates are “fitting in” 
every day. New writers are making their first sales 
of fact and fiction, daily. America is a land of oppor- 
tunity for news and other writers—provided they are 
ready, in the traditional American way, to overcome 
the normal allotment of obstacles. 


Personal Experience 
A. & J.: 


I'd like to see in A. & J. more of the personal things about 
writing—the experiences that a writer isn’t willing, for 
obvious reasons, to put his name to, but which may contain 
much of help for others. I relate a personal experience— 
to be used without my name, of course . . . a confession ex- 
plaining why, after winning a place in ‘“Who’s Who” by 
writing, I slipped back for months. All this time, I sold. 
But all my work was uninspired, ordinary. 

Then a new friend, a psychologist, gave me some advice. 
He said: 

_ “You go to a play and come home throbbing with emo- 
tion. There flashes into your mind a scene which will re- 
p-oduce that emotion. Do you immediately sit down at your 
typewriter and write that good scene with all the fine frenzy 
you have? You should. Let it run to any length you choose. 

“You will soon appreciate the value of this practice. Fol- 
lowing it, your dramatic sense will become more keen; you 
will develop facility in characterization; your power over 
words will grow; you will enrich your store of material. Re- 
member—every emotional experience which does not result 
in a piece of spontaneous writing may be irretrievably lost 
to you as a writer.”’ 


Emotional experiences! Everybody has them, Hardly a 
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day passes without our emotions being stirred deeply in one 
way or another. 

For several years, emotional experiences, many of them 
unpleasant, had filled my life. Financial losses necessitated 
change to a new environment, peopled with associates having 
a totally different attitude toward life, a group whose esti- 
mate of worth was at variance with all which I had hereto- 
fore believed. Mental turmoil ensued, unfamiliar emotions 
were aroused. Did they furnish material for my work? They 
did not. I repressed them, pitied myself, patted myself on 
the back for adapting myself to the changed conditions of 
living. Acres of diamonds lay all about me, for the emo- 
tions engendered could have been used to improve my writing. 

Writing fell off steadily. Just when the need to earn was 
greatest, creative ability was most sluggish. The old York- 
shire proverb, ‘“‘It’s dogged as does it,” kept me plugging 
away. Plugging. Of course, the result was mediocre. It 
brought in bread and butter, but no frills. : : 

Well, I read and re-read that formula for deriving literary 
benefit from emotional experiences. I decided that hence- 
forth, frequently, | would put my emotional experiences to 
paper, immediately. They might never find a place in print. 
But there would be a steady lessening of inner corrosion 
from inhibited feeling, a release of that normal human urge 
to expression. And there would be an improvement in my 
manuscripts. Writing should exhibit the “elan” which had 
been lacking. ’ 

I have kept my resolution. My literary production has in- 
creased much. I receive compliments for my stories from 
people whose critical judgment is widely recognized. I am 
making sales to new and better markets. I have genuine 
zest for writing, and self-respect which, for many months, I 
completely lost. 

Perhaps there are A. & J. readers who will benefit from 
this account of my literary regeneration. 

Anonymous. 
New York. 


>» THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST welcomes this 
anonymous contribution, will be glad to publish other 
intimate material. In submitting to us, please give 
your real name and address, as did the writer whose 
letter is published. 


Articles Wanted 


A. & J.: 

Tex-Harvey Publishing Company will shortly begin publi- 
cation of a magazine, Today and Tomorrow, with its first 
issue appearing in March or April. We are in the market 
for manuscripts. and wish you to so announce in your mar- 
ket columns. We expect to publish a magazine of authori- 
tative fact on social and economic conditions, movements, 
and problems, for the lay reader. 

Our appeal will be directed to the southwestern and south- 
ern reader, and, therefore, material stemming from these 
regions will receive a better hearing. However, we do want 
articles broad enough for the national reader. 

Articles submitted to us should be interpretative, informa- 
tive and entertainingly written concerning our whole social 
front: religion, education, recreation, community develop- 
ment, welfare problems and their solutions, folk movements, 
ethnic groups, the family, mental hygiene, etc. We expect 
to use art. We want material that will aim at the preserva- 
tion of the values in our national and regional life and also 
that will point the way to eventual mitigation of some of 
our social and economic ills. Our tone will be optimistic 
rather than pessimistic or destructively critical. Since our 
magazine is a private enterprise and has no political or group 
allegiance, we want to keep away from the ‘“‘reform” type 
of material that arises from the espousal of a given cause. 

Our rate will run one cent and up per word, and payment 
will be made on acceptance. Articles should run from 1500 
to 3000 words. 

We will be glad to furnish you any further information 
you desire. 

Mamie Wuirttaker, Editor. 
701 Brown Bldg., 
Austin, Tex. 


>» We present this letter from the editor of Today and 
Tomorrow as an example of the communications from 
editors which in large numbers constantly reach us. In 
regular procedure, such letters appear as condensed 
items in the Literary Market Tips Department. 


Virginia Scott Miner, whose annual survey of verse 
magazines and related markets is published in this 
issue, is a poet whose work has appeared in many 
publications—Saturday Evening Post, New York 
Herald-Tribune, Ladies Home Journal, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, to mention only a few, Her home 
is in Kansas City. 


; 
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. . » By JACK WOODFORD 


Richard English is to popular writing what 
a ‘Cat’ is to swing music. 

He has been writing only two years, and 
has sold every word he has ever written to 
slick paper. 

He sent his first yarn, cold turkey, in the 
Unrush Mail, to Collier's, and that magazine 
bought it by telegraph and yelled for more. 
Collier's got fifteen more, and bought them at 
increasing prices. 

English was at one time associated with 
Rudy Vallee, as his personal representative. 
When he decided he wanted to write, he took 
seriously the admonition to learn to write as 
one would learn any other profession. 

For two years he did not submit anything for 
publication anywhere. Instead, he studied the 
magazines during that period to find out what 
they wanted. When, after two years he was 
quite sure what they wanted, he spent three 
months on one story, to be certain that the 
story was the kind Collier’s wanted; and when 
he was satisfied that it was, he sent it to them 
and got a telegraph acceptance. That is using 
the bean. 

English is completely unassuming. He is 
young, on the slender side of thirty; has a 
chest expansion that will knock glasses off a 
bar; greatly resembles Humphrey Bogart. 

Among his streamlined ideas which work 
so amazingly well is his penchant for ‘‘reject- 
ing his own stories.” He says: 

“If an author lets an editor reject his stories, 
he establishes a conditioning toward rejecting 
his stories in that editor’s mind.” 


ENGLISH ON THE BALL 


Dick English feels that inevitably an intel- 
ligent person, by studying a magazine, can 
find out what the editor of that magazine 
wants. Until such a story has been achieved 
he feels that the author should keep on reject- 


RICHARD ENGLISH 


You are pretty sure to find him, any time, in a 
current or recent issue of Collier’s. Jack Wood- 
ford (author of “Trial and Error,’ and innumer- 
able other books, articles, gga nna and short 
— tells how English writes his modern 
stories. 
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ing his own stories. Dick says: 


“I write every story as though it were a 
telegram for which I, myself, am going to pay, 
by the word. That way I know when I have 
finished that it shouldn’t need a great deal of 
editorial revision.” For this thoughtfulness 
he gets congratulatory letters from editors. 

He takes a completely rational view of his 
work. He works five hours a day, regularly; 
he plans his work not weeks, or months, but 
years in advance. This year he plans to sell 
just so many stories to just certain mediums, 
so that he will not glut the market with his 
work, or cheapen his name.” 

He has timed to what I would say is an 
exactly cogent date the appearance of his first 
novel; and knowing him as well as I do I am 
quite sure that the novel will appear on that 
date, that it will precisely fit a given publisher's 
requirements, and that if it had appeared a 
year sooner, or a year later, it would not have 
done so well as I am persuaded it will do. 

Mr. English leads a completely normal life, 
keeping business hours as a writer, not letting 
it make him ‘a neurasthenic, a Communist, a 
drunkard or a hypochondriac. He believes 
that it is just as much a mistake to work too 
much as it is to work too little. 

Psychiatrists have often told me that every 
writer they ever met was a psychotic—and I 
am inclined to agree with them. But no 
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“And then I discovered I could drag the 4 
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psychiatrist would ever say that of Richard 
English; and his attitude toward his work, and 
his working methods, are the answer. 

Mr. English is of the opinion that he is 
totally without genius. He does, of course, 
have unusual flair, or knack, if not a tinge of 
genius, or he wouldn’t be so phenomenally 
successful. 

In the midst of all the riot of fake culture 
that exists among writers in Hollywood— 
writers who become such wholly by con- 
sanguinity and affinity and Power Politics— 
Dick English calmly does a motion picture 
or two a year, and remains in, but not of, 
Hollywood; he lives comfortably with his 
mother, in a modest home, saving his money, 
building his future thoughtfully, and making 
no friends among the frenzied fakes of Holly- 
wood, but many friends among the real people 
locally. 

He has a nice car (just ome, which is con- 
sidered an eccentricity upon the part of a 
Hollywood writer). He can still manage to 
get himself bathed in an indoor tub. He has, 
to date, married no cinema actresses. 

The question of writing what editors want 
to buy instead of what he wants to write does 
not perplex him in the least, since he says he 
really wants to write what they want to buy; 
and I know he speaks the truth in this. 


His greatest forte is happy, &éndly humor. 
Few writers know it—because they have never 
bothered to study the question—but it is the 
hardest chore in the commercial writing cate- 
gory to write a laugh into a story without get- 
ting sadism into it. That is to say, when you 
write that your main character fell out of a 
window and landed in a cement mixer, it may 
be very funny, but it is sadistic humor. In all 
of English’s work the reader laughs wiTH not 
AT the characters. 

Pinned down to precise dicta he sums up his 
own success in the words: 

“You have to write what won't sell before 
you can learn to write what will sell, and you 
should yourself keep on rejecting your work 
while you are still writing what won't sell, in- 
stead of sending it out to editors on the off 
chance that maybe they will be drunk enough to 
buy it anyway.” 

It is usually the hope of those who approach 
writing cold, to write for the slicks; start in the 
slicks, stay there, and make a hell of a lot of 
money. 
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English is the only writer I have ever known 
—and I have known hundreds of successful 
writers—who actually achieved precisely that 
right at the outset with no hitches whatever. 
Because of that he should be of particular in- 
terest to those who read writers’ magazines; 
and because of that I shall quote him verbatim 
at some length: 

“I mentally work out a story several ways 
until I hit the one right way to tell it. Then I 
write it five times. The first time just to get 
it down upon paper. I’m particularly addicted 
to Narrative Hooks. Often, in my first draft, I 
do the first two hundred words from ten to 
thirty-five times. (This last record in, ‘Hot 
Piano’ Collier's.) The second time for transi- 
tions—smoothing out and blocking in charac- 
terizations. The third time I cut to beat hell— 
to get the thing tight and firm. The fourth time 
largely for superficial polish. The fifth and last 
time for definitive polish, particularly in dia- 
logue. 

“My short stories have persistently run upon 
a definite schedule. They take me exactly eight 
days. Four days for the first draft, and a copy a 
day thereafter for four days.” 

. . . But watch Collier's, and the other slicks, 
and see for yourself how Dick does it; the kind 
of English that English puts on the ball—the 
sort of streamlined, swing type author he repre- 


AIDS TO THE ILLUSTRATOR 


| HAD written a story, “White Horse Mystery,” a 
child’s story set in the 1900 period, when the very 
few evil-smelling autos chugging down the road made 
our alarmed old Dobbins simply wrap themselves 
(family surrey included) around handy telephone 
posts—and was pondering how to catch and hold 
the attention of the editor of one of the upper crust 
juvenile magazines known as the Big 4, when the 
idea of “aids to the illustrator’ popped. 

A trip to the attic resulted in a handful of pictures 
clipped from the magazine ads of 1900; a fringed-top 
surrey and horse in harness; a gentleman in side-bats; 
an automobile with one big headlight; the latest thing 
in ladies’ shirt-waists (huge puffed sleeves, high, 
boned collar, eighteen-inch belt); a little girl in 
below-the-knee dress, button-side shoes, long black 
stockings. All of these were sent along to make editor 
and artist see my story folk. 

Later, I wrote ‘Thirteen Grains of Corn,” a story 
featuring the first crop of broom-corn raised in 
America, (Benjamin Franklin found seed still clinging 
to the straws of an imported Italian broom and 
planted them). With it I sent along a straw full of 
seed which I had yanked out of a modern broom. 
Making two slits in a sheet of letter paper, and thrust- 
ing the straw through, I wrote beneath, ‘“‘See, you can 
still find them, just like Benjamin Franklin did.” 


“That’s Edgar’s most rabid fan—he can’t wait 
= the instalments come out in the Horror 


sents is going to rule the roost from now on, as 
the reading public turns more from ism authors 
and other cranks, and embraces shori, punchy, 
streamlined, cut-to-the-bones-of-narrative story 
instead of, as in the conception of the well- 
known character in Moliere’s play, ‘Prose!’ 


By ALICE ALISON LIDE 


Both broom-straw and costume clippings were 
eventually featured in magazine illustrations, for with 
these two stories I made my break into two of the 
Big 4 of the juveniles. Judging by the charming, 
chatty editorial letters I received concerning broom- 
straws and puff-sleeve-shirtwaists, I have every reason 
to believe that these eye-catching aids to the illustrator 
sold the stories. Since then, whenever possible, I 
include with the story, typed notes, or a rough sketch, 
or clippings which I think will help an artist to 
illustrate it. 

Although these items bring in no extra pay, they 
do, I am sure, help me sell stories. Since I have 
been including them, editor friends frequently write 
to me, placing orders for material along my line. 


ou a 


The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
is the result of consolidation of Christian Advocate, 
Nashville, Tenn., Methodist Protestant Recorder, Bal- 
timore, Md., and the five editions published under the 
auspices of the Christian Advocate Group, Chicago. 
The publication resulting from this merger will have 
a circulation of about 200,000. Dr. Roy L. Smith, 
for 17 years with the Chicago Tribune-New York 
News Syndicate, is editor. The publication carries 
both national and regional news. 
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By W. W. WHEATLY 


MAGAZINE articles are tending to become 
shorter and more meaty. As a result, a new 
writing technique has become necessary. Those 
of us who are wise will recognize and profit 
by the change. 

Here’s indication of what's happening—ex- 
tracts from recent letters from three different 
editorial offices: 

“So far as long articles are concerned, the 
schedule is well filled until the end of the 
year, and it looks as though we shall have to 
face the necessity of reducing the number and 
average length of our longer articles. That 
will mean, of course, more space for short 
items.” 

“I am returning the article with the sugges- 
tion that it be rewritten. If you can get this 
below 500 words I think we can squeeze it in.” 

“As you know, our space is somewhat re- 
stricted. Just now we are particularly interested 
in articles running around 300 words.” 

These tips from busy editors present the gen- 
eral picture. They reveal a situation that the 
young writer should not pass over lightly. 
Short articles, when properly written, are not 
only easier to sell, but they bring higher re- 
turns, relatively, than long ones. 


When we consider the short article market 
there seems to be no limit to its possibilities. 
We'll look at just a few. 

Little Stories of Achievement. Pictures and 
stories of men and women who have done un- 
usual things; performed acts of heroism; or dis- 
covered unusual ways of making money or win- 
ning success. You tell the story in the third 
person. One or more photos should accom- 
pany, but the picture should not be “posed.” 
It should show the person doing some uncon- 
ventional thing. 

Stories Signed By the Subject. For example, 
you live in a university town, and Mrs. Mor- 
gan, who is 80 years old, matriculates in the 
freshman class. You get her picture and write 
a 300-word story on “Why I Went Back to 
School at Eighty.’” An aviator falls, you go out 
with your camera and get a picture of him be- 
side his wrecked ship and a little story on 
“How It Feels to Make a Crash Landing.” 
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them,’’ is the advice of Mr. Wheatly, 
whose articles have appeared in many 
magazines. 

Interviews. A great submarine explorer 
lands in your town to lecture. If you are clever 
you will have no trouble getting his picture 
and a couple of hundred words on some sub- 
ject of vital interest. 


Anecdote—Adventure—Personal Experience 
—Human Interest. In every little town there 
are two or three old settlers who can recall in- 
teresting experiences. Perhaps there’s an old 
man in your town who is the only living sur- 
vivor of some famous battle or shipwreck. He 
might have been with Dewey at Manila, and 
he remembers an incident not generally known. 
There are plenty of places to sell this type 
of short article. 


New Inventions or Developments in the 
Field of Popular Science and Mechanics. The 
newest things in the world. The mechanical 
and scientific magazines are always in need of 
material—live stories and pictures—and the 
new writer will find this market one of his 
best bets. 


Articles for these magazines must be inter- 
esting. And they must have novelty. 


If you are near a university or a research 
laboratory, you have a possible source of mate- 
rial. College professors are continually making 
interesting discoveries, or announcing unusual 
ideas. The daily papers are a never-ending 
source of tips that can be followed up and de- 
veloped into salable material. 

During the past two years I have sold 37 
articles to four of these scientific-mechanical 
magazines, for which I received $415.50 or an 
average of something over $11 each. 


Human Documents. The kind of experience 
that one person likes to hear about another, 
but so personal that it has to be published 
anonymously. “How I Cut Down My Doctor’s 
Bill,’’ ‘How I Got Out of the Rut,” ‘How I 
Got My Salary Raised,” ‘How I Got My First 
Job,” “How I Went Into Business For My- 
self,” ‘Why My Marriage Is a Success.” These 
are good titles for human-interest documents. 
Magazines ate booking more and more of 
them. The great underlying human interests— 
always good for successful articles—are these: 


Health—the desire to be well; interest in 
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symptoms and in recovery. 

Money—business success; side-lines; how to 
get on in the world. 

Love—and all that has to do with marriage; 
how to attract the opposite sex; married 
life adjustments. 

Home and Children—how to get money to 
build a home; how to plan it; problems 
of child raising; successful home manage- 
ment. 

Human-Interest Articles From Various 

Sources. You can make your reading pay you 
a neat little sum every week as easily as not. 


For instance: ““When Rhodes Got the Dia- 
mond Mines’’—an interesting bit taken from 
the Life of Cecil Rhodes. “Was Lincoln’s 
Death Foretold In a Dream?’’—an anecdote of 
Lincoln not generally known. Both out of 
books many years old, but still new enough to 
interest the great public. 


Keep your scissors on hand when you read. 
Or, in case you may run across something in 
a book, have paper and pencil ready to put 
down notes. Generally speaking, anything that 
interests you very much, anything you feel like 
repeating to your friends, will be likely to in- 
terest a wider audience. 


Short articles are everywhere. The field is 
wide open. Names don’t count. Often they 
don’t even appear in connection with “news 
shorts.” An article with an idea in it is what's 
wanted—and if it be an idea that can contribute 
to the success or progress of the reader, all the 


better. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


DyNamMics OF DraMA, By George Armin Shaftel. 
281 pp. Comfort Press, Inc. 


“The purpose of this study,’ explains Mr. Shaftel 
in his introduction, “ . is to demonstrate that 
dramaturgy is neither a marvelous formula nor a 
mystical something with which a few geniuses are 
born. The purpose is to open up some of the many 
skills and processes with which a writer must familiar- 
ize himself.” 


In his opening section, Mr. Shaftel presents a tech- 
nique for building human interest, continues with 
clear, readable explanation of many phases of liter- 
ary craftmanship. Questions and assignments add to 
the practical usefulness of this book. 


THE Best PicruRES OF 1938-1940, edited by Jerry 
Wald and Richard Macaulay. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. $3.50. 


The editors present the scenarios, by excerpt and 
summary, of the best pictures in several categories— 
Rebecca; Mr. Smith Goes to Washington; Dr. Ehr- 
lich’s Magic Bullet; Destry Rides Again; Goodbye, 
Mr. Chips; Ninotchka; and Bachelor Mother. Be- 
sides a discussion of the production season, the editors 


The Old Editor 


WHAT EDITORS READ 


Do editors and agents read many magazines? 
That question is often asked. The other day I 
saw a reading list of a certain New York agent. 
He said it was the same list as that of a well 
known editor. All monthly magazines listed below 
on the weekly schedule are purchased once a 
month on the day of the week as marked. 


MONDAY: (two of the following), American, 
Cosmopolitan, Redbook, two detective pulps, 
Your Life, a confession magazine. 

TUESDAY: (two of the following), Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall's, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Good Housekeeping, two western pulps. 

WEDNESDAY: Saturday Evening Post (and two 
of the following), Atlantic Monthly, New Re- 
public, a love pulp, Parents’ Magazine, a spicy 
magazine, Fortune, American Mercury, a mis- 
cellaneous pulp. 

THURSDAY: Collier's (and two of the follow- 
ing), True Story, an adventure pulp, Current 
History and Forum, Elks Magazine, an aviation 
pulp, miscellaneous pulps. 

FRIDAY: Time (and two of the following), a 
true detective magazine, a pseudo-scientific pulp, 
a photoplay magazine, Physical Culture, mis- 
cellaneous pulps. 

SATURDAY: Liberty (and two of the following), 
Scribners-Commentator, Reader's Digest, Story, 
College Humor, an outdoor magazine, a popular 
science magazine, an astrology magazine, any 
new or miscellaneous magazine. 

SUNDAY: Life and Variety (and two of the fol- 
lowing), Esquire, Harper's, This Week, Ameri- 
can Legion Monthly, a pictorial magazine, a 
sport pulp. 

And on the 29th, 30th or 31st occasionally Coun- 
try Gentleman, Mademoiselle, Toronto Star, a 
garden magazine. 

Perhaps they don’t read all of them as the aver- 
age subscriber reads a magazine, but at least they 
digest the contents pages and know what authors 
are selling and the general trends in the magazines. 
Of course, that is the job of every agent and 
editor. One editor in New York has his secretary 
make a complete tabulation of the contents pages 
of every important magazine as to subject-matter, 
titles and names of authors. And this tabulation 
is up to the minute on the current issues on the 
stands. It is the first thing he looks at each day. 


THE OLp Epiror. 


offer synopses of all major pictures released in 
America from July 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940. Most 
writing for the screen is done in Hollywood, by pro- 
fessionals working on the production lots or not far 
from them. Nevertheless, there is much of value in 
this compilation for writers in any fiction field. 


THE JEFFERSON BIBLE, with Foreword by Douglas 
Lurton. 132 pp. Wilfred Funk, Inc. $1. 
This little volume, the story of Christ compiled 
from the Bible by Thomas Jefferson, merits wide cir- 
culation. A debt of gratitude is owed Douglas Lur- 
ton, known to many A. & J. readers as the editor of 
Your Life, for making it available. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY IN THE History AND BACK- 
GROUND OF JOURNALISM, By Robert X. Graham. 

20 pp. University of Pittsburgh. 25c. 
This useful compilation contains over 600 titles. 
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... By HAROLD L. MONROE 


THE little 40-foot sailing vessel aboard which 
my wife and I lived, and earned our living by 
taking charter parties to Southern California 
Islands, was piled on Catalina’s rocks in a 
wintry blow. We barely escaped with our 
lives, and all of our clothing ‘and other per- 
sonal belongings went with our little ship. 

Well, even blitzkriegs and bombings on the 
other side of the world can’t crowd local news 
completely out of local papers, so our ship- 
wreck rated several paragraphs in most of the 
Los Angeles area papers, and a few words on 
the newscasts. 

“Say, you should write that up for some 
magazine,” some one told us. 

And thus the seed was sown. I did just 
that, wrote up our wreck and fired the story off 
to an editor. I sent it to a yachting publica- 
tion, thinking, because our sloop was regis- 
tered as a yacht, such a magazine would be in- 
terested. But I was wrong! Here’s the letter 
that was returned with my manuscript: 

“I was a interested in ape yarn, and the pic- 


tures are g However, we do not consider it good 
policy to print anything about sinkings, strandings 
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WRECK OF THE VIOLA 


or disasters. It is not particularly conducive to the 
purchase of boats by people who might have just 
recently become interested in them.” 


So I discovered that the writer who expects 
to sell had better learn how to bow down low 
before the Great God Advertiser. 

I next tried the article on the Sunday Mag- 
azine of the Los Angeles Times. It came back, 
and I had the doubtful pleasure of seeing, for 
the first time, a printed rejection slip. Penciled 
on this coldly formal little missive was one 
short sentence: ‘Too late to tie in with news 
story which our paper printed at time of your 
wreck.” 

From this I learned another lesson: Time- 
liness is often the bridge that spans the gap 
between a printed rejection slip and a signed 
check. 

These two rejections sort of dunked my 
creative urge in gloom. I did no more writ- 
ing for quite a dry spell. Then one day I read 
a personal experience story in a trade mag- 
azine. It was about a fire at sea. It so hap- 
pens that I was once a crew member of a vessel 
that received quite a scorching. So I got busy 


earned from early 
California Highway Patrol- 
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and wrote up this scorching. 

I wrote it just as it had happened, describ- 
ing in detail how our chief mate, in charge in 
the absence of the skipper, instead of gallantly 
saving the ship, leaped overboard and made 
haste shoreward, leaving us who remained 
aboard to the saving of the ship. Which we 
went about doing. 

This sticking to unheroic details was a ter- 
rible mistake, I found when my manuscript 
was returned. The editor said in part: 


“There’s a lot of truth in your story, I don’t doubt 
... . but I wouldn’t dare pan an officer in my col- 
umns. My readers are mostly steamship executives.” 


“Well, if they don’t want the truth,” I 
grumbled while the wife read this letter, 
“what do they want?” 

‘‘Most of the stories I read have happy end- 
ings,” she volunteered. ‘“They aren’t exactly 
true to life, but more the way we like to pic- 
ture life.” 

“But that’s fiction,” I contended. 

“Well, why don’t you write fiction, then you 
could cut out the sordid details and substitute 
things not offensive to advertisers, etc.?” 


So I began to distort some of my personal 
experiences into what I hoped were shott stories. 
Alas, they were not! And I discovered also 
that there are plenty of labor pains connected 
with the borning of a fiction writer. Luckily 
about this time I found the AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST published just to help “the 
likes of me.” 

I began then really to learn about writing. 
I started plotting my stories instead of just 
scribbling them off willy-nilly; I avoided coin- 
cidence, insurance folks ‘‘acts of God,” like I 
would a plague-ridden ship; I changed my 
characters from Charlie McCarthies into peo- 
ple. 

Still I remained a buck private in the ranks 
of the army of unpublished writers. For, like 
too many toddling writers, I sent most of my 
stuff only to the S. E. P. and the other big 
ones. Then, because of a market tip in my 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, I sent a story to 
a magazine of which I had never before heard; 
but whose requirements as to length, type, etc., 
I made my story fit. 

That’s when I Broke Into Print! 

And since then I’ve received checks from 
a dozen or so of these markets unknown to me 
but from market tips. 


oo Cc 


I FOUND A HOME-TOWN 
MARKET 
By Marie Hapgood Tongue 


Dorothea Brande’s book, 
“Wake Up and Live,” was 
the spur which changed me 
from a _ wishful would-be 
writer into one who actually 
has stories paid for and pub- 
lished. My next boost came 
from my brother who sug- 
gested a market that hadn't 
occurred to me. I was work- 
ing over half a dozen chil- 
dren’s stories, wondering what 
to do with them, when he 
said, 

‘Shopping News’ hasn't 
anything for children. Why 
don’t you try that?” 

He was referring to the Springfield Shopping News, 
a paper put out twice a week by local stores and 
containing, besides the advertisements to which it 
owes its existence, various articles on home prob- 
lems, and theatre news. I knew one of the men at 
the head of the business well enough to s to, 
so I immediately called his home and asked for an 
appointment the following day. 

At his office I tremblingly handed over the stories 
and held my breath while he looked at them. 
Finally—he told me he liked them, but must put the 
decision up to his associate. In due time, his asso- 
ciate read them and said that he would give them 
a three months’ trial. 

The first story was run under the heading, “The 
Children’s Column,” with the story title, and my 
name beneath in smaller type. The trial period 
finished, another three months were added and still 
another. Now it is almost three years and my chil- 
dren’s stories are still being published every week. 

Each story is complete in itself but about the 
same family of children, the Clarksons, their friends 
and relatives. I associate each story with the time 
of year and bring in local happenings whenever 


Mrs. Tongue 


possible. Many people, strangers and friends, have 


said nice things about the Clarkson family, and a 
minister and several teachers told me that they used 
the stories in their work. 

I have done other kinds of writing since Dot 
and Dick Clarkson first appeared, but I enjoy them 
the most. By now I feel that they are a real family 
living in the Park section of Springfield and all I 
have to do is to write down adventures which really 


happened. 


Canadian Homes and Gardens, Toronto, Ont., re- 
plies to a query from a writer in the United States: 
“Normally, we would suggest your sending the article 
for our editorial consideration, but at the present time, 
owing to the extremely difficult ‘foreign exchange’ 
control situation which exists in our country, we have 
adopted a policy of not buying our material outside of 
Canada.” 


Woman's Home Companion, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York, is reported by a subscriber to pay excel- 
lently for material boiled down to bare facts for use 
on the editorial page. By-line of writer is not attached, 
but rate fully compensates for the omission—this sub- 
scriber reported $40 paid for 300 words. These 
editorial paragraphs cover such subjects as national 
re-dedication day, dogs that serve as guards in an art 
institute, beautification of a community by flower or 
tree planting, etc. Willa Roberts is managing editor. 


~ 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


VERSE 


MAGAZINES 


Compiled by VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


(Abbreviations employed: M-25—monthly, 25c a copy; Q—quarterly, etc. 


Ce.—sends contributor’s copy. 
ion.) 


Acc.—payment on acceptance. Pub.—payment on publicat 


VERSE MAGAZINES MAKING CASH PAYMENT 


Poetry, a Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago. Founded 
by the late Harriet Monroe. George Dillon, editor. (M-25) Pays 25c 
a line. Pub. Six prizes of $100 each given last year and expects to 
award as many this year. Cc. Reports in one week. 

oetry Presents, P.O. Box 1?, Burbank. Calif. C. Henry Hicks, 
editor. (Q-35) Pays $1 a poem. Wants ony original, unpublished 
verse submitted. ‘‘Takes plenty of time about reporting.’’ 

Rhythm, 925 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Alice Langley, editor. 
(M-25) 20c¢ a line. Pub. 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. John Gilland Brunini, 
editor. (Bi-M-35) Organ of the Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
Publishes work of members only, but has no religious requirements 
as to membership. (Fee, $1 a year.) Members may have free criti- 
cism on rejected MSS., if they request it at the time of submission. 
Pays 20c a line. Pub. Cc. Two weeks. If criticism is requested, 
three to four weeks. Do not send more than three or four MSS. at 


once. 

Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington, D.C. Murray L. and 
Hazel S. Marshall, editors. (M-10) Petrarchan sonnets only. $1 each 
a a 2 sonnets; varying rates for a sequence. Cc. ‘‘We report im- 
mediately.’’ 


VERSE MAGAZINES OFFERING SOME DEFINITELY 
SCHEDULED CASH PRIZES 


Alentour, Alentour House, Lowell, Mass. David Brook, editor. 
(Q-25, $1 a yr.) Two days. Cc. ‘‘Are never overstocked. . . . There 
isn’t that much real poetry around.’’ $5.00 prize each issue. 

ard, The, 398 Russell Ave., Jackson, Mo. Margaret Ferguson 
Henderson and Nina Harrington Cracraft, editors. (Q-35) Three 
prizes each issue of $1.00 or, to non- -subscribers, a year’s subscription; 
also a $5.00 annual award. ‘‘Report promptly as possible—usually 
two weeks.’’ Cc only when at least one copy is ordered. 

Beat of Wings, 632 E St., San Diego, Calif. Catherine Yoxtheimar, 
editor. Mimeographed magazine accepting all types of poetry but pre- 
ferring less than 26 lines. Prize of $5 and six subscriptions awarded 
on basis of readers’ — Vote blanks in each issue are to be turned 
in during Sept. 

Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. Vaida and Whit- 
ney Montgomery, editors. (M-25, "$2 a vr.) Will have its annual 
book publication contest—possibly publishing two books this year 
(on a royalty basis with no expense to the author). Rules for the con- 
test will be formulated early in 1941. Magazine has a $25 prize each 
quarter. Monthly prizes of $1 or, if winner is not a subscriber, a six 
months’ subscription. Tries to report within three weeks. Cc. Also 
features special prizes for beginners. 

L’Alouette, 114 Riverside Ave., Medford, * ae C. A. A. Parker, 

No taboos 


editor. (Q-25). Overst ocked. Cc. Month 

Lyrie, The, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Leigh Hanes, editor. 
as to type of verse, but uses more short lyrics ‘‘with sincerity and 
freshness.’’ Not interested in any but the best of contemporary work. 
Offers the annual Richmond Lyric prize of $50. Cc. Rather slow in 
reporting. but worth waiting for. 

Stepladder, The, 4917 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. Ill. George Steele 
Seymour, editor. (M—except July-Aug., 20c.) Contributors not re- 
quired to be members of the Order of Bookfellows, whose publication 
this magazine is. Wants only poetry of real distinction, and not propa- 
ganda. December issue each year the special poetry number, with 
prizes totalling $50. No certain time for reporting: longer when MS. 
is being given serious consideration. Page of quatrains featured. 

Tramp, The, P.O. Box 397. Anacortes. Wash. Editorial Board. Re- 
ports in three weeks. $25 prize awarded each four issues. Open to 
contestants who have not yet published a book of yerse. Cc. 

Whispers, 3158 0 Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Katherine W. 
Fulton. editor. (Eight times a vear—25c. $2 a yr.) In addition to 
general poetry section, there will be a special section open to young 
writers who have not yet finished school or college. No restrictions 
except poems under 60 lines usually preferred. In general section, a 
subscription given for the best noem in each issue. with $5 quarterly 
eash prizes. In school section, $1 for the best poem in each issue. Cc. 
Tro weeks. One article or critical commentary each issue, $1 per 
1000 words. 


VERSE MAGAZINES OFFERING OTHER AWARDS AS 
PAYMENT 


American Weave, 1559 E. 115th Street, Cleveland. Ohio. Loring 
Eugene Williams, editor. (Q—$1.00 a yr.) Poems of the American 
scene. Only occasional light verse used. Wants poetry not too abstract 
and yet not too obvious. Books and subscription prizes to non-sub- 
woreere cash and vearly prizes open to subscribers only. 

Blue Moon. 1830 R St., Washington. D.C. Inez Sheldon Tyler, 
editor. (Q-50) Offers prizes (unspecified). Prefers short poems, 
sometimes ee six to a page. Not too sophisticated poetry desired. 

vo Ce. Ten day: 

Candor Magazine, Puxico. Mo., Elvin Wagner, editor. (M-10: $1 
a yr.) Sixteen lines or shorter preferred. Donated nrizes each issue 
of $5 to $10 in value. No Cc. ‘Reports very promptly.’’ 

Staples. Minn. Margarette Ball Dickson. edi- 

1a yr.) Subscriptions should go to R. Sharn. Madi- 

“Much over-crowded.’’ Poems must be ‘“‘comnelling and 

technically perfect .. . no yulgarity, futilitv, or nreachiness. Likes 
to see new verse forms.’’ 2-14 lines preferred. No Cc. 

Cvele, 1719 Fairview. Houston, Texas. Lilv Lawrence Bow, editor. 
Q-35 $1 a vr.) Short noems o° merit. — rhymed. Occa- 
sionallv a cash a pies. but usually donated book 

Driftwind, Montpelier, Vt. Walter pny Coates, editor. ($2 a 
yr.) aad descriptive. with a snecial Vermont section edited bv 
Berniece Graham, Manchester, Vt. Occasional prizes. Cc. Issued 10 
to 12 times a yr., single copies, 25¢ each. 


Lantern, The, 62 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. C. B. McAllister, 
editor. (Bi-M-25) Features for 1941 a prize anthology of poems 
chosen from the best the Lantern has published during the years. 
Also offers free publication of guy & pened group to be submitted 
during the year. Cc. One month o: 

Not The, Box 5804, Cleveland, “Ohio. (Q-35, $l a yr.) “A 
pocket - sized compendium of the poetry realm. Contains the work of 
more than 65 poets an issue.’’ Features biographical sketches of its 
contributors. Does not accept poems of 16 lines or more from non- 
subscribers. Flozari Rockwood, editor. Contests in each issue. No. Cc. 

Poetry Caravan and Silhouettes, Rt. 1, Lakeland Fia., Etta 
Josephean Murfey, editor. (Q-25, $1 a year.) Three book prizes each 
issue. No Ce. ‘‘Reports within three weeks.’ 

talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. B. 
liams and Annette P. Cornell, editors. (Q-35, 31 a yr.) 
views and verse-news personals but mainly excellent poetry wanted. 
No definite requirements as to form or theme, but ‘‘Poetry being an 
Art, technique is inseparable from quality.’’ Cc. Three weeks. 

Wings, Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. Stanton A. Coblenz, editor. 
(Q—$1 a yr.) Does not care for free verse, but the good lyric finds a 
welcome. No taboo on themes. Book prizes. Cec. Three weeks. 

Westward, 990 E. 14th St., San Leandro, Calif. H. Hoff, editor. 
(8 issues a yr., $2) Numerous book prizes each month. Cc. Reports 
“within 24 hrs. from receipt of MSS.” 


VERSE MAGAZINES WHICH IN GENERAL OFFER 
NO PAYMENT OR PRIZES—INCLUDING SOME 
ONLY PARTLY DEVOTED TO VERSE 


Cadence, a semiannual, 2509 Marshall Rd., St. Louis, Co., Mo. 
M. C. Savore, editor. Poems not over 250 words. Cc. Two weeks 
to a month. ‘Experimentation is eagerly invited.’’ 

diogenes, Box 2035, Madison, Wis. (Bi-M 20c, $1 a yr.) Arthur 
Blair and Frank Jones, editors. Unusual prose and poetry, = 
no taboos except ‘‘the ever fallible tastes of the editors.’’ As 
editors say, ‘‘We do prefer the experimental; but we don’t intend to 
be snobs about it.’’ 2 Ce. Reports within three days, usually. 

Fantasy, 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. (Q-25) 
Stanley Dehler Mayer. editor. ‘‘Uses longer verse than the average. 
Very free, modern work preferred.’’ Cc. No set time for reporting. 

Matrix, 1500 W. Nedro Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (Bi-M, beginning 
Dec. 15th, 20c, $1 a yr.) Joseph Moskovitz, editor. Uses a few short 
poems an issue. High literary quality wanted. 2 Cc. Within two 

Occasionally features one longer poem. 
Trees: A Sidney Lanier Memorial. Vol. IX will be 
Wightman F. Melton, editor, 1205 Emory Drive, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Poems now being submitted. This is, however, 
not a contest so much as a cooperative venture of long-standing which 
wants the best trea poems it can get. 

Poet Lore, 30 Winchester St., Boston, Mass. John Heard, editor. 

y high quality verse wanted. Originals or trans- 
Any length. Ce. Within two weeks. 

Southern Literary Messenger, The Dietz Press, 109 E. Cary St., 
Richmond, Va. Send MSS. to The Southern Literary Messenger, 
not to any one editor. Payment is with subscription only, but prize 
contests are frequently conducted, with awards last year in scholar- 
ships, = and also cash up to $50. Articles, plays, etc., as 


well as 

Voices. : 33 West 51st St., New York. N.Y. Summer address (May- 

Nov.) Vinalhaven, Maine. Harold Vinal, editor. One of the recog- 
nized ‘‘voices’’ for American poetry. ‘‘Interested only in the best 
work of contemporary poets.’’ 2 Cc. Reports promptly. 

Why, 175 Broadway. New Orleans, La. (Bi-M-25) Mimeographed 
magazine. No Ce. Gave some pottery prizes last year, but announces 
no specific dates for contests this year. 


MAGAZINES SPONSORED BY UNIVERSITIES BUT 
OPEN TO OUTSIDERS 


Aerend, The, Hays, Kansd$. F. B. Streeter, editor. 2 Cc. No 
fixed time for reporting, but is ‘‘as prompt as possible.’’ This is the 
literary quarterly of Fort Hays Kansas State College. (Q-25. $1 a yr.) 

Kansas Macazine, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. W. 
Thackrey, editor. An annual publication (50c) of essays. verse, 
tion, prints. Ce. ‘‘Reports promptly (within 10 days) if requested, 
but frequently asks to hold verse longer if it is being seriously consid- 
ered.’’ Appreciates having material submitted during the summer as 
Oct. Ist is the usual deadline. Material must be written by residents 
or former residents of Kansas, or written about Kansas or the gen- 
eral region of which it is a part. Copyrights all material and re- 
leases rights to the individual authors. 

Kenyon Review, The, Gambier, Ohio. John Crowe Ransome, editor. 
(Q-50) A distinguished magazine using seven to 10 pages of poetry. 
Pays $10 a page. ‘‘We use verse written in the modern tradition, 
lyrical and intellectual qualities emphasized.’’ Cc. Reports promptly, 
taking longer when verse is being seriously considered. 

Prairie Schooner, 12th & R Sts.. Lincoln, Neb. Lowry C. Wimber- 
ley, editor. General literary periodical, a medium ‘‘for the finest writ- 
ing of the prairie country.’’ Uses about eight poems up to 60 line 
length am issue. 2Cc. One month. 

Southwest Review, The, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. T'ses little verse, but that is usually of the South or South- 
west. Still spurns the magnolia-and-mint-julep atmosphere. ‘‘Usually 
reports within a month, but takes somewhat longer in the summer.” 


Tanager, The, Box 66, Grinnell, Iowa. Henry Alden, editor. In- 
terested in off-campus contributions of verse, essays, short stories. 2Cc. 
Renorts within six weeks or less. No MSS. in summer. 

Tuftonian, The, Tufts, Mass. Will appear under the editorship of 
John A. Holmes who should be addressed for complete information. 

University Review, The, 5ist St., and Rockhill Rd., Kansas City, 
Mo. Alexander Cappan, editor. (Q-35, $1.25 a yr.) Has such con- 
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tributors as Masters, Benton, Ciardi, but is also open to newcomers. 
2Cce. Three weeks. Especially interested in regional material, but not 
limited to that. 

Versecraft, Emory University, Ga., Lawrence W. Neff, editor. 
Offers 50c a line up to $10 first prize, and 25c a line up to $5 for 
second prize in each issue. Also prizes of $2 and $1 are awarded for 
the best two lines or less in the poems of each issue, as chosen by 
a votes. Book prizes also given. Reports within 60 days or 
ess. Cc. 

Virginia Quarterly Review, The, 1 West Range, University, Va. 
Pays 50c a line and tries to report within two weeks. Uses small 
amount of verse, though, in proportion to the amount submitted. 

Westminster Magazine, The, Oglethorpe University, Ga. James 
Routh, editor. (Q-50, $1.50 a yr.) Features a section of poetry by 
college students, but open to general contributors; no welcome for 
trite, archaic versifying. Offers two prizes each issue: First, $15; 
Second, $10. 

Writer’s Forum, The, The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Freeman Champney, managing editor. (M—$4 a yr.) All material 
published is by subscribers. $1 minimum payment for poems; more 
for long poems. Criticism on material submitted is free to subscribers. 
One to six weeks, with a two weeks’ average. Seldom publishes light 
verse; preference for serious poetry of high literary quality. 


SPECIALIZED VERSE MAGAZINES—INCLUDING 
THOSE GIVING PREFERENCE TO MEMBERS 
AND SUBSCRIBERS 


Garret, The, Box 5804, Cleveland, Ohio. Flozari Rockwood, editor. 
(35¢ a copy, $1 a yr.) No Ce. Work of subscribers given preference 
but all are eligible to any prizes offered during the year. 

Glad Tidings, 335 West First Ave., Coltimbus, Ohio. Katharine 
Neal Smith, editor. A pamphlet sent all members of the Verse Writers 
Guild of Ohio. Membership, however, not limited to Ohioans. Dues 
$1 a yr. All notices and comments about members only. 
oetry Magazine, Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
: ($1 a yr.) A four-page publication. Interested in 
contributors outside Kansas City, but not yet able to guarantee pay- 
ment. Contributors must be subscribers. Book prizes. 

Modern Bards, same address and editor as The Garret. A club 
anthology restricted to members of Modern Bards. Three issues a yr.. 
50¢c a copy. Members get the magazine and free criticism on 100 
lines of verse for $1.50 9 yr. (Also representation in the three issues, 
“if poems are acceptable to editorial standard.’’) 

Pasque Petals, Aberdeen, S. Dakota. Adeline M. Jenney, editor, 
Valley Springs, S. Dakota. Bess Lyman Lindberg, business mgr. and 
pub. ‘‘Uses only S. Dakota writers—past and present.’’ Book prizes 
at end of year. 

Poet’s Scroll, Harvard, Nebr. Emma Boge Whisenand, editor. 
(Q-25, $1 a yr.) Subscribers furnish most—but not all—the verse 
used. ‘‘Reports promptly.’’ 

Poetry Review, The, American office, 299 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Am. ed., Alice Hunt Bartlett. (Bi-M, $2 a yr.) Organ of the 
Poetry Society of England. Membership brings the magazine but it 
may be subscribed for separately. Cc. sent those whose books have 
been reviewed in the magazine, but not to regular poetry contributors. 
Some of the finest of current reviews appear here. 

Prairie Wings, N. Rockford, N. Dakota. Grace Brown Putnam, 
editor. (M—$1l a yr.) A four-page publication of the North Dakot 
Poetry Society. Donated book prizes and, sometimes, cash. Cc. Two 
months. Not limited entirely to N. Dakota writers. 

Singing Quill, The, 251 W. Eighth Ave., Columbus, Ohio. Tessa 
Sweazy Webb, editor. (Q-25) Published by the Presbyterian Poetry 
Society of Ohio, but membership is not limited to Presbyterians. 
Prizes of $5. $3, and $2 each issue. No Ce., but con ributors not re- 
quired to subscribe. Reports in ‘‘less than a month.’’ 

Southwester, Dallas, Texas. A new quarterly of verse announced by 
The American Poetry Association of Texas. Pres., William T. Tardy. 
Query as to requirements and needs of the magazine before sending 


MSS. 


NEWSPAPER CORNERS AND COLUMNS RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


Payment In Cash or Regularly Scheduled Prizes 
(If no name is given, address verse to Poetry Editor) 

Christian Scienee Monitor, 1 Norway St., Boston, Mass. Poetry 
Corner; also poems used by Home Forum department. Good rates. 

Evening Star, The, The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C. R. M. 
Kauffman, editor. Uses five to six poems a week. Sends clipping to 
out-of-town contributors, and pays $5. No fixed time for reporting 
but usually very prompt. 

Jeska Thempeen. Gen. Delivery, Albany, N.Y. Offers $5 a month 
for best poem (chosen by listeners’ vote). No poems returned. In 
submitting MSS. state that they are original, unnublished, and give 
permission for their use on the air (Station WARY). 

Kansas Industrialist, The, Manhattan. Kansas, R. I. Thackrey. 
editor. Uses a poem an issue in this four-page news-publication of 
Kansas State College. with a $5 award for the best one of each 
semester. Corner called ‘‘Kansas Poems.” 

Literary Corner, The New American and the Clifton Leader, Henry 
Picola, editor. Subscribers favored, but cash prizes given twice each 
month: $3 for the best poem, and $5 for the best letter telling why 
the column (corner) appeals to the poet or newspaper reader. Except 
for the literary dept.. The New American is printed in Italian. 

New York Herald-Tribune, 230 W. 41st St.. New York, N.Y. 
Good pay. One poem a day on editorial page. Topical verse, serious 
or light. 

New York Sun, 280 Broadway, New York, N.Y. One editorial 
page poem a day. Good rates. Also Woman’s Page uses some verse, 
usually humorous, at $2.70. y 

New York Times, Times Square, New York. N.Y. One editorial 
page poem a day. Excellent work, usually poetry rather than light 
verse. Good rates. 

Oregonian, The, % Oregonian Verse. Ethel Romig Fuller, editor. 
A weekly column appearing in the Sunday Mavazine Section of the 
pener. Pays $1 per accepted poem. Pavs on 10h of month following 
pub. Cec. Seasonal material three months in advance. _High quality. 

Washington Post, The. Washington, D.C. Kenton_ Kilmer, editor. 
“No taboos but obscurity or ugliness.’’ Paymen* of °5e a line on Ace. 
Twenty-five line maximum. Address: Washing on Post Poems, 1337 
E. St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


NEWSPAPER COLUMNS OFFERING NO PAYMENT 
(If no name is given, address verse to Poetry Editor) 
Conning Tower, The, The New York Post. New York, N.Y. 
Franklin P. Adams, editor. A contributors’ free-for-all. One of 
America’s best-known columns. Verse and prose. 
Contributed Verse. The Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John W. Hillman. editor. A weekly column using shorter poems. 
Golden Bridle Column, The Kansas City Journal, Kansas City, Mo. 
A weekly column of verse; no prose. 
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What to Send—and Where 


BY VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


“The artist exists by anything; he lives by 
being published’’—Editors, diogenes. 

In 1941, as in every year before, the first pay- 
ment is simply having some editor publish your 
verse. That is usually achieved through news- 
papers or through verse magazines. Some of the 
latter are stepping stones to larger and more 
immediately profitable markets, some are perma- 
nent goals; but all are available to anyone who 
has enough faith in his work to invest patience 
and postage in it. 

It is true that many a poem will find a profit- 
able general market sale; and yet it is also true 
that Poetry, Voices, Lyric—any one of at least a 
half dozen others—might not have given it a 
second glance. You certainly owe your work a 
chance to be as widely read and yourself to be as 
well paid as possible. But no writer can say to 
himself, “Now I shall sit down and write a 
poem—a real poem—that will SELL.” It doesn’t 
happen often that way. Because it doesn’t, the 
chances are that you have poems which, to be 
read at all, will have to be sent to the verse 
magazines. 

The problem, then, becomes that of deciding 
what to send where. In the first place, don’t 
submit work you know is poor. No first-class 
magazine wants second-rate verse! First of all, 
buy copies of the magazines to which you plan 
to submit verse. Some of them you can, for that 
matter, look up at your city libraries. See what 
kind of work they really use, and what is the 
editorial bias (if any) of each. Then use your 
red pencil on the list. Which pay? Which have 
many and substantial prizes? Which have dis- 
tinguished contributors? Which ask no fees of 
any kind? Which send contributors’ copies? In 
other words, before you can expect to work with 
mutual satisfaction in them, get acquainted with 
the verse magazines of America. 


Hoosier Homespun, Indianapolis, Ind. The Indianapolis News. 
Tom S. Elrod, editor. Timely, humorous and nature poems used. 
Prose and yerse. Leans toward Indiana writers, but uses some ou side 
material. Poems not longer than 16 lines. Cc. sent if writer encloses 
stamped, self-add. envelope. 

Line 0’ Type or Two, Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Ill. Another 
famous column offering contributors a chance to comment on the 
American scene. Very high standards in their poetry, which may 
be either light or serious. 

Pirates’ Gold, 1719 Fairview, Houston, Texas. Weekly column 
continues in the Redland District News, Homestead, Florida, al-hough 
its editor (Lily Lawrence Bow) has moved to Texas. ec. 

Poet’s Corner, The Hartford Times, Har ford, Conn., edited by 
Martha Spencer. Accepted verse placed on file to be used in accord- 
ance with a fixed method of editorial presentation. Cc. Prompt re- 
turn of all poems not accepted. 

Trumpets on New Horizons, 923 E. Mountain St., Pasadena, Calif. 
A poetry dept. conducted by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney in 
“Unity’’, an ‘‘international magazine of world brotherhood.’’ 
(N.B. Do not confuse with the publication of the Unity School of 
Christianity). The same editors also want brief poems for their page, 
Reveille of Peace, in ‘‘Peace Digest’; and for their dept. in 
“Humanist Friend,’ poetry ‘“‘or non-supernatural philosophy.’’ 
Usually report within a week on all MSS. Ce. for all publications. 


POETRY CONTESTS AND PRIZES 


Chattanooga Writers Club, % Mrs. Walter C. Johnson, 909 Oak St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Query concerning this year’s plans. Last year’s 
awards were of $15, $10. and $5 for nature poems not over 72 lines. 

Hopwood Prizes, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Open 
only to Michigan students. For full details write Professor Roy W. 
Cowden in care of the university. Prizes offered, up to $250, to 
freshmen, sophomores, and juniors. The major Hopwood prize has 
been a minimum of $1,000 (occasionally divided between two con- 
testants), a maximum of about $2,500. 

Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony, Hendersonville, N. Carolina. 
Plans another contest, but rules and prizes will not be announced 
un‘il the summer session begins. 

Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs has, for over 20 years, 
featured an annual poetry contest' for its members and their daughters. 
Inquire of Mrs. Nettie Downey, editor, The Indiana Clubwoman, 
South Bend, Ind., for details of this year’s contest. 

Philip A. Scott, Old Colony Trust Co., 17 Court St., Boston, Mass., 
should be addressed for information regarding the Shelley Award. 

Pittsburgh and Miami Bookfellow Library Guild conducts a_contest 
monthly. At least $2 cash prizes and larger annual prizes. Limited 
to members. $3 annual dues. Write for full information to Mrs. 
Lulu Giese, Blackburn Rd., Sewickley, Pa. 
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Poet of the Month, a feature of New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 
32 page pamphlet of poetry each month, all on a royalty basis with 
a small advance. Subscription $4 a year has no bearing on the 
matter. Stiff competition. 

Poetry Society of America, Harold Vinal, Secretary, 33 West 51st 
St., New York, N.Y. Members only are eligible for the monthly and 
annual prizes of the society. Apply to Mr. Vinal as to qualifications 
for membership, if interested in competing. Prizes about $10 
monthly, $100 annually. Various branches of the P.S.A. have local 
contests for their members. Baltimore has an especially well- 
developed workshop and contest plan. 

Poetry Society of Georgia, Savannah, Georgia. Sponsors The Ruth 
Kayton Smith Memorial annual award; The Barrow prize; the 
Savannah prize; the Seymour prize. Chairmen yary from year to 
year, so address Sec’y. of the Poetry Society of Georgia for rules 
and prize schedules. 

Poppy Fields, Thru, an anthology of war poems, 833 Main Ave., 
Clifton, N.J. Henry Picola, editor. Reports within ten days and 
offers one prize of $25 for the best sonnet which appears in the 
volume. 

Suttonhouse Publishers, Hollywood, Calif. An anthology, West 
from the Rockies, is to be a cooperative project. Contributors are 
asked to buy copies, are eligible for prizes of $15, $10, and $5 and 
share whatever profits there may be. Contest closes April 15, 1941. 
Better query the editor before submitting verse. 
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Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. Competition closes 
March Ist. Open to American citizens under thirty years of age 
at the time the maruscript is submitted and who have not previously 
published a volume of verse. The winning author is given a prize 
of $100, publication of his book, and a royalty of 10% on all copies 
of his book sold in the United States. 


VERSE MAGAZINES AND COLUMNS, AND RADIO 
REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Compass, Prairie City, Ill.—discontinued. 

Encores, 441 West Front St., Plainfield, N.J., syndicated re-print 
column discontinued. 

Expression, 221 West Broadway, Paterson, N.J., discontinued at 
editor’s death. 

Golden Windows, Bonner Springs, Kansas. A former column in the 
Bonner Springs Chieftain discontinued. 

Poem a Day, Pasadena Star-News, Pasadena, Cal. Former editors, 
Edith Cherrington and Jean Rasey—discontinued. 

Southern Accent, 111 Parkside Drive, Jackson, Mo. Mail returned 
marked, ‘‘Moved. No address.” 

Wheel, The, 309 E. 23rd St., New York, N.Y. Raphael Hayes re- 
ports ‘‘The Wheel has stopped turning.”’ 

With the Poets, WDAF, Kansas City, Mo., is off the air. 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 
This series, by the founder of The Author & Journalist, began in the September, 1938, issue. The first twelve lessons are 


now available in book form under the title, ““The Technique of Salable Fiction.” ($1.00 postpaid.) The purpose istodis- 
cuss fundamentals of fiction technique from a standpoint that will prove helpful to the professional as well as the beginner. 


XXVI—THE SCIENTIFIC 
APPROACH 


The scientist Kemmerer, it is related, committed 
suicide when salamanders which he had artificially 
bred into a new form reverted to type on being 
returned to their original environment. This seem- 
ing disproof of a theory of evolution which he was 
seeking to demonstrate reduced him to despair. 

This is an example, not of the scientific attitude, 
but of its opposite. The true spirit of scientific re- 
search is solely concerned with discovering actual 
laws governing phenomena. If Kemmerer had been 
seeking truth, rather than proof of a preconceived 
idea, his satisfaction would have been equally great, 
whatever the result of the experiment. 

The author's position, if he is determined to make 
his characters prove his theories about life, is as un- 
happy as that of a bigoted scientist. His characters 
have every likelihood of appearing wooden and un- 
natural. He is likely to be the type of author who 
berates the editors for their prejudice and lack of ap- 
preciation, instead of looking into rejected yarns for 
the faults which possibly—just possibly—may lie in 
them. 

In a very definite sense, the role of an author is 
analogous to that of scientist. The latter, in per- 
forming a scientific experiment, takes certain objects 
—live or inanimate—certain chemicals and chemical 
combinations, certain forces of nature; he puts them 
into specific situations and observes their reactions. 
If they react in a particular way, they tend to prove 
one thing; if they react in a different way, they prove 
something else. 

The author works similarly with animate and in- 
animate objects and forces—usually, of course, with 
human beings. He places them in various situations, 
watches their actions, and thereby proves something. 

The more obvious difference is that the author's 
subject matter is imaginary while that of the scientist 


is tangible and real. This is a drawback to the author 
in one way, an advantage in another. The draw- 
back is that the author must depend upon his 
knowledge of life and human nature, his intuition, 
to make his subjects act naturally, while the scientist 
has the actual, visible reaction before him. The ad- 
vantage is that the author may place his subjects 
in an infinitely wider range of situations—situations 
far beyond the reach of the scientific investigator. 
To this flexibility one might be inclined to add 
that the author has a further advantage—there is no 
way of checking up on the results of his experiments. 
This, however, is not quite the case. If his char- 
acters react unnaturally, they will fail to “ring true.” 
Readers will sense the distortion—for they too have 
their intuitions and knowledge of life to guide them. 


Three possible methods of writing a story may be 
recognized. They bear a close resemblance to the 
three types of experimental work in which a scientist 
may engage. It is logical to refer to them as Demon- 
stration, Experimentation, and Research. Suppose we 
take up the analogies in one-two-three order. 


1. Demonstration. In the scientific realm, this con- 
sists of performing an experiment which has been so 
many times performed that its outcome is a foregone 
conclusion. Examples: If the temperature of water 
is raised, at sea level it will boil at approximately 
212 degrees Fahrenheit, and the boiling point will 
be one degree less for every 550 feet of ascent in al- 
titude. If a current of electricity is passed from a 
copper plate through a solution of copper sulphate 
to another conductor, it will take copper from the 
entry plate (the anode) and deposit it on the con- 
ductor (the cathode), thus demonstrating the phe- 
nomenon known as electrolysis. 

In fiction, when the author deals with tried-and- 
proved principles of conduct, he is on the same sure 
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ground as an instructor who performs a familiar ex- 
periment in order to demonstrate a law for the benefit 
of students. ; 

Examples of such accepted themes are legion. 
“Honesty is the best policy,” “The brave deserve 
the fair,” “Crime never pays,” “The dog is man’s 
most loyal friend.” Most of these accepted ideas 
have been reduced to aphorisms. Upon such a theme, 
or text, a versatile author can write a story by select- 
ing characters and putting them into situations which 
allow them to demonstrate or prove its truth. 

The advantage of using an accepted theme is that 
a story based upon it will probably impress the reader 
as fundamentally true to life. The disadvantage is 
that nearly every such theme has been so frequently 
“proved,” that the demonstration lacks novelty. 

2. Experimentation. This is the scientific method 
of proving or disproving theories. The history of a 
large majority of demonstrated laws is that observa- 
tions gave rise to theories, which in turn were proved 
or disproved by experiments. Observation of falling 
objects led Sir Isaac Newton to formulate the theory 
of an attractive force existing between all physical 
bodies. By experimentation he established the law 
that the force of this attraction is proportional to the 
product of the masses of the bodies and inversely 
proportional to the square of their distance apart. 

In some cases, however, a theory is formulated 
independently of observation, and long experimental 
work is undertaken in the attempt to prove it. In 
connection with his general theory of relativity, 
Einstein announced that light is subject to laws of 
gravitation. Since he enunciated this theory, obser- 
vations indicating that light waves are bent or de- 
flected slightly from their courses in passing near 
huge stellar bodies, like the sun, have been made. 
Other ingenious experiments still further tend to 
substantiate the principle that light has mass and 
weight, but final proof is still far from attainment. 
Each new observation which tends to substantiate the 
theory arouses intense interest in the scientific world. 

Many theories about life are in this borderland 
region. They are more or less believed, but are at 
least subject to controversy. To instance a few: 

Monogamy is the only moral and desirable form 
of marriage. 

Freedom and democracy are preferable to dicta- 
torship. 

All men are created equal. 

The world is growing steadily better. 

Intelligent people believe each of these assertions, 
but it is not difficult to find doubters for one or more 
of them. They are theories. Even less substantiated, 
though often more intensely defended, are such 
hypotheses as: 

There is a life after death. 

Faith will move mountains. 

Capitalism is the only workable economic system. 

Trial marriage is a desirable institution. 

There is intelligent life on other planets. 

These ideas also are held by many people, but to 
voice any of them in a mixed gathering would be to 
start an argument. 

In either case, people who believe in the ideas—or 
wish to believe in them—welcome substantiating 
evidence, just as scientists welcome substantiation for 
the nebular hypothesis. Equal, perhaps even greater 
interest, would be aroused by evidence tending to 
disprove the prevailing theories. People sometimes 
like to be shocked. 

Since obvious and familiar themes have lost their 
power to waken interest, the author will logically 
turn for story material to this realm of still unproved 
ideas. That is to say, he will try to perform fictional 
experiments which tend to prove (or disprove) 
theories of life and conduct which are not already 
established beyond question. 

3. Research. This is a form of experimentation, 
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but in a strict sense it precedes the type referred to 
above. It comes before the hypothesis or theory. If 
a scientist were asked to make a report on some 
hitherto unknown compound, he would approach the 
question with an open mind. He would test it for 
its melting or boiling point, for its solubility in vari- 
ous liquids, would apply magnetic currents, would 
note its reaction to different acids and other com- 
pounds. Out of the observations thus made he would 
evolve a theory as to its nature and properties. 

Many things about life are similarly unknown. 
We need evidence to guide us in dealing with new 
situations and with many of the changing conditions 
in the present world. The writer who attempts to 
reveal through fiction what may be expected to hap- 
pen under such new conditions is like the research 
scientist. He must approach the question with an 
open mind and let his characters work out an answer. 
The answer will be a theme—corresponding to the 
hypothesis or theory arrived at by the research 
chemist. 

Employing the first method, we may be said to 
build solidly upon an accepted theme. Employing 
the second method, our aim is not to stand on the 
theme but to support it. Employing the third method, 
our endeavor is to evolve a theme. 


All three methods have their uses. Generally 
speaking, the first method is employed in pulp stories, 
wherein the theme is less important than action. The 
second method is employed in popular sophisticated 
fiction. The third method is found in character 
studies and in books and novels of deep import. Yet 
these generalizations are subject to much modifica- 
tion. There is, for example, a type of very light 
fiction that may be said to rise from the third method. 

This is scarcely more than an introduction to the 
subject. Future lessons will offer more specific dis- 
cussion of the three methods of story building. 


PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 


1. Read a number of stories, in each case reducing 
the basic theme or lesson to concrete form. Try to 
determine under which classification each theme be- 
longs: (1) established law, (2) theory or hypothesis, 
or (3) attempt to arrive at a theory. 

2. (a) Instance a number of theories about life 
or conduct, which are so well established that they 
may be considered as demonstrated laws. (b) Instance 
similarly a number of borderline themes—theories 
generally accepted but open to controversy. (c) In- 
stance themes which are more in the nature of hypo- 
theses—principles or ideas which may perhaps be 
true, but concerning which people widely disagree. 
(d) Instance situations which are so new and untried 
that theories applicable to them have not yet been 
clearly formulated. In which of these types do you 
oe the greater number of appealing story possi- 

ilities? 


American Weekly Housewife’s Food Almanac, 235 
East 35th St., New York, pays $5 each for recipes 
used which have never been printed before. 

Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York, pays 
$10 for each published letter, not exceeding 100 
words, on “What I Like (Or Dislike) About Red- 
book Mapazine.” 

Illustrated Astrology, 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, is paying $2 for each anecdote or true experi- 
ence used. All material must be connected with 
astrology, and source of information must be given. 
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The American Boy, New Center Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich., is eager to see good pictures and 300 to 500 
words of text on outstanding boys who have engaged 
in exceptional hobbies, unusual money-earning proj- 
ects, taken unusual vacations, or achieved other things 
that make them noteworthy. The magazine carries a 
page of these pictures and stories each month, and the 
most notable are used on the cover. Rate for picture 
and text is $10 and up, according to Franklin M. 
Reck, managing editor. 

Baseball Stories, 460 8th Ave., New York, pub- 
lished twice yearly, pays 1 cent a word on acceptance 
for short stories up to 4,000, and novelettes to 10,000, 
all with a baseball theme. Malcolm Reiss is editor. 


Juvenile Story Pub. Co., 5 Colt St., Paterson, N. J., 
is in the market for short stories of 750 to 1000 words 
for children of pre-school age. J. L. Brown, editor, 
states that ‘“‘rates usual for material desired’’ will be 
paid on publication. 

The Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich., announces 
that its Sunday Magazine has been discontinued, and 
has been supplanted by a picture magazine, Sunday 
Graphic. ““We therefore are buying no more fiction,” 
advises James Hosking, Sunday Department editor. 

The Conscientious Objector, 2 Stone St., Rm. 314, 
New York, a bi-monthly edited by Jay Nelson Tuck, 
uses articles to 750 words, 300 word editorials, very 
brief jokes and fillers, cartoons, relating to pacifism 
or some phase of Conscientious Objection, civil lib- 
erties, war and peace, etc., but does not pay for con- 
tributions. 

The Chicago Times Syndicate, 211 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, is reported to be returning filler mate- 
rial with the notation, “Sorry—out of market.” 

New York Herald-Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., New 
York, is in the market for good topical verse, either 
light or serious. The newspaper is using an editor- 
ial page poem a day, paying at good rates. 

Club Woman's Digest, listed in our Quarterly Mar- 
ket List, as at 401 Bridger Bldg., Philadelphia, should 
be corrected to 401 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Youth Today, 250 Park Ave., New York, Harry 
Miller, editor, is a pocket sized monthly using in- 
formative, entertaining, inspirational, helpful articles, 
from 1500-2000 words, with some short stories, 1500- 
2500 words. Short fact items and fillers are also used. 
Currently, $10 is being paid for short first person 
articles on ‘How I Overcame a Handicap.” 

Air Youth Horizon, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, edited by Russell Newcomb, uses articles on 
youth activities in aviation. No further information 
supplied. 

Today's Astrology should be addressed at box 151, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., rather than Mount Morris, 
Ill. This publication pays 14 cent a word for astro- 
logical articles written for laymen. Irvin Ray is editor. 

The Grade Teacher, Darien, Conn., uses little mate- 
rial from general writers. Editor Florence Hale writes: 
“Our magazine is largely one of methods for the ele- 
mentary school grades. Therefore, our articles require 
special acquaintance with that field.” 

Choir Herald, 501 First St., Dayton, Ohio, pays 1 
cent a word for articles of interest to singers in choirs 
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(preferred length 1500 words), and $2.50 per lyric 
for sacred lyrics. Herman von Berge is editor. Choir 
Leader, same address, edited by Ellen Jane Lorenz, has 
same requirements. Volunteer Choir, edited by Ira 
B. Wilson, is in the market only for sacred lyrics, paid 
for at $2.50, on acceptance. 

Smart, 730 Fifth Ave., New York City, is a new 
pictorial digest for women, which appears this month. 
Marion White, formerly of The Gentlewoman is edi- 
tor. Although Smart is characterized as a digest, it 
will use some original material, and Miss White is 
interested in seeing articles of about 1,000 words cov- 
ering women’s interests. Rates have not yet been set. 

Hillman Periodicals, 1480 Broadway, New York, 
will issue soon a new national magazine, described as 
a cross between ‘Life and such weeklies as Collier's 
and Liberty.” Called Tab, this new publication will 
be edited by Emile Gauvreau, formerly editor of 
Click, with Ken Purdy, formerly of Look, as associate 
editor. Additional information will appear later. 

Look, Des Moines, Iowa, has moved its editorial 
offices to 551 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Newsweek, formerly at 1270 Sixth Ave., New York, 
has moved to 152 West 42nd St. 

Unbelievable, 114 East 32nd St., New York, is a 
new magazine being brought out by Daniel S. Gill- 
mor, publisher of Friday. The magazine which will 
appear quarterly, will use factual material, preferring 
“the truth behind the news.” Writers should query 
Mrs. Daniel S. Gillmor, assistant to her husband. 

Radio Mirror, Chanin Bldg., New York, pays, on 
acceptance, $50 and up, according to merit, for radio 
fan features on stars and programs. Fred R. Sammis 
is editor. 


“J use a carrier pigeon to save postage.” 
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Freeman H. Hubbard, editor, Railroad Magazine, 
280 Broadway, New York City, writes, “Query an 
editor before you write a manuscript! I would be 
ashamed to offer this old advice to your readers, were 
it not for the fact that even today, I come across fre- 
quent evidences of heartbreaking waste of time and 
effort and postage . . . waste which could have been 
avoided or minimized, if only the authors had known. 
Assuming that, by some miracle, the author has 
learned that a certain magazine has never covered a 
particular subject, and that an editor would like to 
consider a fact article on that subject, and assuming, 
furthermore, that the author is qualified to write such 
an article, it still would be wise to inquire of the edi- 
tor beforehand, to forestall a possible competitor and 
to learn how the editor would like to have the sub- 
ject handled. A query should not only summarize the 
highlights of the proposed article, but should state 
the author's qualifications for handling it. Very few 
editors are willing to assign a job to an author they 
know nothing about, no matter how promising he 
seems to be. Finally, an author should familiarize 
himself with recent issues of a publication before he 
queries its editor. Failure to do so is downright poor 
salesmanship. The least he can do is to study an up-to- 
date manuscript market list.” 

Lone Wolf Detective, 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
has replaced Variety Detective. Editor is Harry Wid- 
mer. 

Love Fiction Monthly, 67 W. 44th St., New York, 
has reduced its short-story limit from 7000 to 5000 
words. Rose Wyn is editor. 

Olive Leaf, Rock Island, IIl., edited for boys and 
girls 8 to 11, requests that all manuscripts be sent to 
Rev. J. Helmer Olson, St. Peter, Minn. 


Famous Features Syndicate, 103 Park Ave., New 
York, reports that everything is now staff-produced. 

Standard Magazines, Inc., should now be addressed 
at 10 East 40th St., New York, instead of 22 West 
48th St. 

New Horizons, (formerly at 152 West Schiller St., 
Chicago) should be addressed at P. O. Box 336, Evans- 
ton, Ill., although home address is “Midwood”, RFD 
1, Elburn, Ill. The editors, Robert and Margaret Wil- 
liams, are interested in sketches on contemporary life, 
essays on philosophical questions, literary criticism, 
and articles against war as well as on the problems 
involved in bringing about a new way of social, politi- 
cal, economic, and personal life, as well as in fiction 
and poetry. No monetary payment is made for con- 
tributions, but each contributor is given four one-year 
subscriptions, upon publication. 

United States Camera Magazine, 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York, is now being edited by T. J. Maloney, 
replacing Philip Andrews. 

The Camera, 153 No. 7th St., Philadelphia, an- 
nounces E. Z. Wenzel as editor. 


American Journal of Nursing, 50 West 50th St., 
New York, rarely uses material from non-profes- 
sional sources, as it is an all technical publication, 
written by M.D.’s, nurses, or those in related fields. 


The Wind-Up, 806 1st St., Minneapolis, has no 
place for fictional type of baseball stuff, according 
to Stan W. Carlson, editor. States Mr. Carlson: “We 
do not accept baseball material of any type at this 
time of the year. Due to the constantly changing 
picture of the game, we accept material in the 
early months of each year. We will contact you later 
on fiction needs if they develop.” 


Detective Story, (Street & Smith), 79 7th Ave., New 
York, has a new editor in Ruth Miller, formerly of 
Curtis Publishing Co. 

We are informed that all pulps have been barred 
from Canada. 
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Poetry Presents, Box 12, Burbank, Calif., C. Henry 
Hicks, editor, announces that the final submission 
date for poems for West From The Rockies has been 
extended to March 15. Publication date will be 
April 10, 1941. 


Inspiration, 1133 Broadway, New York, is reported 
“Removed. Left no address.” 


“You 


AND YOUR 


Mi 


NDISPENSABLE TODAY for you if you 

are trying to break into print is an under- 
standing of the best ways to submit manu- 
scripts. Should you send your work to editor, 
literary agent or critic? The answer to this 
important question and others of great im- 
portance to authors on the make is contained 
in a new pamphlet entitled as above, “You 
And Your Manuscript.” It is free. Send for 
it. Here is inside information withheld from 
you in the past. Listen to experience! Ask 
any questions you wish. Write. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


THE MAN YOU CAN TRUST 
1625 College Ave. Stillwater, Oklahoma 


’S ! (The title of my NEW 
K com- 
WRITERS—HERE’S HOW! coms) 99 
1F—YOU ARE SEEKING A CRITICISM & SALES SERVICE 
1F—you’d like all minor REVISIONS MADE ON YOUR MSS. 
iF—you desire PLOTS, need TYPING or GHOST-WRITING 
if—you wish a PERSONALIZED course in writing 
1F—you’ll but give me the opportunity, I’ll do my utmost 
to assist you. Low Rates. Free resubmission. 


MILDRED I. REID 
Literary Technicist 
Evanston (Chicago), 


F 213112 Ridge Bivd. 


WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK 
PROFITS from SCREEN SALES 


Stories of many types are needed by produc- 
ers for the all-American market created by 
the War. 

I want originals, published novels, plays, 
that have screen value; also book-length mss. 
for both publication and filming. 


Send for my free booklet TODAY 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Suite 215 Dept. 7 


Established 1919 
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START... 


AT THE BOTTOM 


Sell for small checks first. The syndicate field offers a 
splendid opportunity to start your steady income from 
writing fiction, at once—while you learn to improve for 
bigger markets. 


MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE 
FICTION WRITING* 


is a sure way! 


*One of the lowest-priced individual training courses 
available, money-back guarantee, approved by pulp and 
syndicate editors, and sponsored by a well-known literary 
house of reputable standing. 


Send for full particulars TODAY! 
MODERN COURSE IN SYNDICATE FICTION WRITING 
2 Raymond Commerce Bidg., Newark, N. J. 


WANTED Men and Women, 


now employed, to prepare for positions as secre- 
taries, court stenographers, and convention re- 
porters. Training period will not interfere with 
present employment. For information, write THE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF BUSINESS, P. O. Box 
74, Athens, Tennessee. 


SENSATIONAL CHANGE 


After ten years I have changed my policy in the handling 
of scripts. I suggest you send at once for details of 
this new policy which will be sent with my folder: A 
FUTURE IN PROFESSIONAL WRITING upon request. 
Better still, send me a script with the regular reading 
fee of $1 each 5000 words and I’ll send you a copy of 
my 12 lesson course in short story writing at no extra 


WALTER N. DES MARAIS 


BOX 33 STATION E, DEPT. J, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Maranatha Writers-Speakers 


Stories, Manuscripts, Verse, Drama, Books Criti- 
cized, Revised, Edited, Marketed. Book MSS. a 
specialty. Ghost writing, Theses, Speeches, 
Reviews. Spec expert typing department. 


Send MSS. 
MARANATHA, 156 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books supplied; 

also family and town histories, magazine back num- 

bers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send us your 

list of wants—no obligation. We report promptly. 

Lowest prices. 

(We also supply current books at publishers prices post paid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th St. Dept. J New York City 
(We buy old books and magazines.) 


EDITORS SAY— 


“It’s too bad about this manuscript. With a 
little help this writer could do something good.” 

Busy editors cannot take the time to point 
out to a writer why his manuscripts are rejected. 
In many cases the same manuscripts with some 
revision would be accepted. Writers’ Critic 
Service stands ready to help you make your work 
salable. Our staff members have actually had 
editorial experience—have themselves bought 
and rejected manuscripts. They will point out 
what is wrong with your manuscript and help you 
to correct its faults. They will make all minor 
changes and correct grammatical errors. 

Rates: 40c per 1,000 words or fraction thereof. 
Poetry, 3e a line. 


WRITERS’ CRITIC SERVICE 


i711 Emerson Ave. Dayton, Ohie 


The Author & Journalist 


The American Home, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York, informs a contributor: “Our schedules are 
completed many months ahead, and we do not wish 
to obligate ourselves further at this time.” 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York, is now being edited by Charles R. McLendon. 
This publication pays excellent rates—as high as 10 
cents a word—for non-technical illustrated articles on 
new scientific and mechanical discoveries, and on 
labor-saving devices. Many very brief items are used, 
and maximum length is 2,000 words. 


Wild West Weekly (S & S), 79 7th Ave., New 
York, formerly edited by S. L. Stebbins, is now being 
handled by Jack Burr, who also edits Western Story. 


Psychology, 113 W. 67th St., New York, is reported 
“suspended indefinitely”. 


Click, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, beginning 
with its March issue, will include each month a short 
short-story of about 1,000 words. “These stories,” 
according to M. Robert Rogers, editor, “should be 
realistic, and should be told in fairly simple terms 
with free use of vernacular. Stories with a movie, the- 
atrical, or sports background are particularly desired, 
although we will consider manuscripts in all sorts of 
settings. Manuscripts should be addressed to myself 
or Mr. Elliott Curtiss. They will be paid for on ac- 
ceptance at a minimum rate of $100.” 


Stirring Detective & Western Stories, 19 East 48th 
St., New York, is a new Albing publication, in the 
market for adult detective and western stories. “No 
tabus except the ordinary and obvious ones,” writes 
Jerry Albert, editor. Length varies from 3,000 to 
6,000 words. Rate to begin with is Y to 1 cent a 
word, but Mr. Albert hopes to be able to do better 
in the not distant future. 


Photographic Trade News, 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, has taken over American Camera Trade, re- 
cently discontinued, and is in the market for articles 
and pictures which will show photographic dealers 
how to sell more merchandise. Bob Hurst is asso- 
ciate editor. 


The Self-Service Grocer, 114 E. 32nd St. New 
York, is announced by Gordon Cook, editor and 
publisher of Voluntary and Cooperative Groups 
Magazine, of which the new magazine is a part. 
Stories are sought concerning self-service grocery 
outlets having volumes of from $100,000 per annum 
up ... stories on store layout equipment and mer- 
chandise layout, with special emphasis on equipment; 
on revamping of such stores or their operation meth- 
ods, etc. Illustrations essential. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at 14 cent a word. 

Mail Order Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New York, is 
reported no longer operating. 

Better Living, Elmsford, N. Y., has moved to 20 
W. 45th St., New York. 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New 
York, write: ““We are preparing for publication ‘The 
Remodeling Book,’ for which articles on the follow- 
ing subjects are needed: adding rooms to a bunga- 
low; adapting the old homestead to current needs; 
remodeling the derelict house; remodeling the farm 
house; turning a barn into a home; adding a sun- 
deck; remodeling the kitchen; making a garage from 
a barn; building a recreation room in a dingy base- 
ment, and selling the remodeled home; also, filler 
articles on ‘easy jobs that you can do yourself’ 
which will add to the beauty of the home. ‘Before 
and after’ pictures, diagrams, sketches, complete 
itemized cost account, must accompany. Articles 
should not exceed 1500 words. Good rates promised 
~ acceptance. Address Robert N. Farr, remodeling 

itor.” 
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What Will YOU With 


One 1940 example 
of why leading 
agency help pays: 


ESTHER G. HOWZE 

“Since I submitted my 
first short story to you in 
September, you have sent 
me two sizeable checks for 
long magazine novels and 
definite orders for two more 
besides this third one on 
which I am working! Is it 
any wonder I am immensely 
grateful ?’’ 


My fees to new writers 
are $1.00 per thousand 
words on manuscripts up to 
5000; on scripts from 5 
to 11,000 my fee is $5.00 
for the first 5000 words and 
for each additional 
thousand. Special rates on 
longer material. 

ommissions: 10% on 
American, 15% on Cana- 
dian, 20% on foreign sales. 


*WHEREVER THE 
GRASS GROWS now run- 


Gamble on trial and error? Or work professionally through a leading 
agency to get the maximum profit from your writing and build a perma- 
nent literary career? 


For 18 years I’ve developed serious writers into leading names in every 
literary field. Through my personal contact with editors these writers are 
posted on exact market needs today. They receive suggestions, tips and 
editorial orders. They are kept producing their best by constant critical 
appraisal of their work. And they are constantly encouraged, coached 
and pushed into better and wider markets. Proof? Well, during 1940, 
fourteen clients who had never sold more than a novelet, hit markets 
ranging from Argosy to Saturday Evening Post* with serials and maga- 
zine novels—more than half of these we have also placed with such leading 
book publishers as Doubleday Doran. Twenty-seven pulp writers were 
graduated into smoothpaper markets from American Boy up through 
Liberty, Esquire, Ladies Home Journal, Satevepost, and American Maga- 
zine. And in 1940 I sent forty-seven new writers their first sales check 
of any kind. 


I have nothing to sell you. I want you simply as a profitable commission 
account. If you have sold $1,000 worth to magazines in 1940, wish to grad- 
uate from pulps to slicks, or increase your sales in either field, I’ll handle 
you on straight commission. If you’ve sold $500 worth in 1940, I’ll grant 
you a 50% reduction of fees charged new writers. If you are a beginner, 
or have sold only one or two items, I’ll have to charge you reading fees 
until I’ve sold $1,000 worth of your work. But for these fees you receive 
specific, constructive criticism on unsalable scripts, as well as revision 
and replot advice on those which need improvement. Your salable stories, 
of course, I immediately recommend to editors who have been buying 


from me for years. 
New edition, 
“Practical Literary Help” 


and latest Market Letter, free on 


August Lenniger 
Literary Agent 


ning in Saturday Evening 
Post. 


request. 


56 West 45th Street, New York 


TRADE JOURNAL DEPARTMENT 


Cleaning & Laundry World, 280 Madison Ave., 
New York, a monthly edited by George B. Webster, 
uses trade articles on technical end of cleaning and 
laundry industry, also stories with an unusual angle, 
on cleaning and laundry plants and plant-owners. Pay- 
ment is made on publication at 1 cent a word, photos, 
$1. Manuscripts should be sent to Jane Barton, 
Associate Editor. 


Druggist’s Circular, 12 Gold St., New York, has 
been purchased by Topics Publishing Co., and com- 
bined with Drug Topics at 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Dan Rennick, for years editor of Drug Topics, 
continues as editor of the combined publications. 
Drug merchandising articles and news are used. Pay- 
ment is approximately 1 cent a word on publication. 


Savings Bank Journal, 110 E. 42nd St., New York, 
informs a writer, ““We are very sorry, but we do not 
have sufficient editorial space to use your interesting 
article at this time. Over a period of more than 21 
years, this Journal has built up its own sources of 
material, and it is seldom that it becomes necessary 
to go beyond this source.” The letter was signed by 
Arthur C. von Stein of the editorial department. 


Earnshaw Publications, now at 1333 Broadway, 
New York, is being edited by Amy Vossen. Only 
a small amount of material from outside sources can 
be used by this publication each month. 


Interiors, 11 E. 44th St., New York, is the new 
name given to Interior Decorator, following its pur- 
chase by the Anderson Publishing Corporation. Mer- 
ritt Clegg, editor, is interested in articles detailing out- 
standing work in the interior decorating field, but 


WANTED AT ONCE 


Short Short Stories for Immediate Syndica- 
tion. Fee, 3 Stories for $1. Report Within 
One Week. Sales Fee, 10%. 


Edna Morton, 7118 Ave. K, 
Houston, Texas 


Correct Manuscript Typing 


35c per thousand words 
30c per thousand on ten thousand or more. 


Minor corrections, if desired. {| Carbons, extra outside sheets. 
Seripts mailed flat. Minimum charge, $1.00. 


MYRON K. MALKIN 
869 Hopkinson Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


who are not selling what they write need expert revision of 
their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qualifies 
me to render that assistance. Agents welcome stories 
“‘doctored’” by me. Editors and clients commend my work. 
Extremely moderate rates. Free report on one story if you 
mention The Author & Journalist. BOOKS edited and pub- 
lication arranged for. GHOST WRITING of stories, articles, 
books, or plays by arrangement. 


BEGINNING WRITERS 


find my help a guide towards eventual success. I am helping 
others—I can help YOU! Remarkable testimonials of benefit 
received. Very low rates for beginners only. Special six 
months’ training course designed to produce actual sales in 
secondary markets. Free criticism of one story. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
Literary 


Consultant 
Wollaston Massachusetts 
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ARSUNA COURSE 


in the 
TECHNIQUE OF THE SHORT STORY FOR 
BEGINNERS 
by ALFRED MORANG 


ARSUNA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
439 Camino del Monte Sol, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ALL SORTS 
Corrected—Revised—T yped 
Sympathetic attention paid beginners and foreign 
writers in English. Writers uncertain of their com- 
pleted work reassured through constructive help. 
Friendly consideration. Fees moderate. 
DR. F. M. WILLIS 
861 St. Marks Avenue, rm Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Caught Short On Short Shorts! 


Been selling ’em 15 years, also sold scores of my 
own. Also sold at $1 hundreds of copies of “Writ- 
ing the Short Short,” ITS TEXT ILLUSTRATED 
WITH SHORTS I’VE SOLD. This month I’ll con- 
sider two of your shorts and send you the trea- 
tise, $1 all told. (I’m also selling books, articles, 
short stories, etc.) Ruth Riley, Parkville, Mo., 
writes me of a new sale I made for her to INDE- 
PENDENT WOMAN: “I’m very, very grateful.” 
Her stuff has sold to Sat. Eve. Post, Nat. Hist. 
Mag., etc. Reading fee: $1 first 1,000; 25¢ 1,000 
thereafter, Max. $10. 


John Kieran, 114 Chester Ave., Danville, Ill. 


It’s Yours TO READ FREE 


on ten days’ trial! 


Just Published . . . A NEW guide-book to the real 
fundamentals of successful story-telling. 


DYNAMICS OF DRAMA 


by George Armin Shaitel 
Fifteen years of fiction sales haye made the author a dependable 
authority on the stuff that story sales are made of. And he has 
put every bit of it between the covers of this book. You don’t 
have to buy the book . . . just be sure to read it! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ————-) 
| 


Comfort Press, Inc., Dept. 101, 107 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send DYNAMICS OF DRAMA for FREE TRIAL. Within 10 
days | will send $3.00 or return the book. 


FREE PLOTTING AID: We will include Mr. Shaftel’s com- 
panion book, containing over 275 plot sugges‘ions, FREE if | 
you send the $3.00 with this coupon. Satisfaction guaranteed or | 
money refunded. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
¢ 


In the past three years I have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . articles .. serials 
. series. Now, I’m teaching it. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 


766 Hippodrome Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Author & Journalist 


suggests that he be queried first. Good rates are 
promised. 


Ops, 732 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, is a weekly 
covering the vending machine field. Short articles, 
news items, and illustrations, all pertaining to the 
trade, are used. Payment, for certain material on ac- 
ceptance, for other on publication, is made at approxi- 
mately 25 cents a column inch. Ray Becker is editor. 


Gloves, Gloversville, N. Y., has been purchased by 
Benjamin Kaplan and Milton J. Kristt, following the 
death of Philip Banker, long editor of the magazine. 
Publication will be resumed February 1. 


Department Store Buyer, 17 East 48th St., New 
York, informed a contributor, ‘Unfortunately, we 
are not at present in the market for outside editorial 
contributions.” 


Hardware Retailer is now located at 333 North 
Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, having moved from 
Security Trust Bldg. 


The Bean-Bag, Holt, Mich., does not at present 
offer anything for manuscripts. However, B. A. 
Little, returning a manuscript, told a writer: ‘Things 
may change within the next few months. Then we 
can talk business.” 


Beauty & Barber Shop Supplier, 741 N. Milwau- 
kee St., Milwaukee, Wis., has suspended publication. 


Automobile Topics, New York, has been pur- 
chased by Wm. C. Cowling, formerly general sales 
manager of Ford Motor Company and later executive 
vice-president of Willys-Overland. Editorials and 
executive offices will be moved to the New Center 
Bldg. in Detroit. Mr. Cowling plans to expand the 
sphere of the magazine to cover the marketing of 
everything which moves under its own power, in- 
cluding airplanes. 


National Jeweler, 431 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, has 
changed its name to NJ. $ 


Farm Town Hardware, 10th and Wyandotte Sts., 
Kansas City, Mo., has appointed Willard S$. Johann- 
sen as editor. Mr. Johannsen has been managing 
editor of Electrical Dealer for three years. 


Distillation is a new national liquor monthly an- 
nounced by Distillery Publications, 4th Ave & Wal- 
nut St., Louisville, Ky. Don Rider, former Louis- 
ville newspaper man, is president and publisher. 


National Delicatessen Grocer, formerly at 270 
Broadway, New York, has been purchased by David 
M. Sloane, formerly publicity director of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers and advertising 
manager of the Clover Farm and National Brands 
stores. It will henceforth be published at 39 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Heating &> Ventilating, 148 Lafayette Street, New 
York, a monthly using feature articles on heating, 
ventilating, and air conditioning in industrial and 
large buildings, is now being edited by Clifford 
Strock. Payment is made on publication at 1 cent a 
word, with good rates for photos. 


Steel, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, announces 
that Harold Knight, formerly editor of The Journal 
of Commerce, has succeeded E. L. Shaner as editor. 


Automobile Topics, recently purchased by Wil- 
liam C. Cowling from Frank W. Roche, has moved 
from 1790 Broadway, New York, to New Center 
Bldg., Detroit, and has appointed William C. Calla- 
han as editor. James Steinfirst continues as manag- 
ing editor. 
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Southern Shoe Merchandiser, Abernethy Publishing 
Co. monthly, has moved from the Mortgage Guarantee 
Bldg., to 75 3rd St., NW, Atlanta, Ga. Helen Hen- 
dricks, managing editor, is interested in receiving 
feature material on progressive shoe retailers, accom- 
panied by pictures, advertising matter, etc., whenever 
possible. The publication covers the 14 Southern 
states. 


Business Feature Syndicate, America Fore Bldg., 
Chicago, pays 14 cent a word on publication for 
trade merchandising articles. Regular correspon- 
dents only. 


Retail Tobacconist, 1860 Broadway, New York, 
is now being edited by William H. Small. Articles 
are desired on retail sales promotions by cigar stores 
of cigars, pipes, tobacco, with emphasis on better 
quality merchandise. Some material is also used on 
merchandising candy, specialties, etc. Payment is 
made on publication at 2 cent a word. 


Popular Aviation, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
now appears as Flying and Popular Aviation. 


Wine Review, 1355 Market St., San Francisco, has 
a new editor, Victor C. Boisserée, who succeeds 
Walter Richert. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Mechanix Illustrated, 1501 Broadway, New York, 
announces a word game contest, ‘in which the hum- 
blest contestant, regardless of his technical ability, his 
geographical location, or any other consideration, has 
an equal chance with the most experienced professional 
contest entrant.” First prize will be a $1500 Taylor- 
craft cabin plane. Other prizes, totalling thousands 
of dollars, will include boats, bicycles, shop equip- 
ment, musical instruments, camera supplies, etc. Full 
details are in the February issue, out January 1. 


Modern Age Books announces a $1,000 award for 
the best novel dealing with American youth, sub- 
mitted before February 1, 1941. The sponsors of 
the contest and the donors of the award are the 
Kaufmann Department Stores, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
award is an outright cash payment exclusive of any 
advance against future royalties. Contest is open 
to anyone 35 years of age or under, at the final date 
of submission, and not connected with Modern Age 
Books or the Kaufmann Department Stores. Length 
of novel must exceed 60,000 words. The original 
and first carbon of typed manuscript must be sub- 
mitted on standard 814x11 inch white paper. Win- 
ner will, in addition to the prize, receive from Mod- 
ern Age Books, Inc., customary royalties throughout 
the sale of the book. All manuscripts are submitted 
with the understanding the publishers, Modern Age 
Books, Inc., will have the right to publish any manu- 
script ‘submitted under standard royalty terms. Man- 
uscripts should be addressed to Editor, Modern Age 
Books, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave., New York. 


University of Redlands, Redlands, California, is 
now conducting its Browning Poetry Contest. First 
prize of $100, open to any resident of California, who 
has not hitherto won it; second prize, $50, restricted 
to California high school students, and third prize, 
$25, to students in California Junior High schools, 
will be announced April 20, in connection with the 
University of Redlands tenth annual Writers Week. 
Contestants are limited to one unpublished poem, but 
there are no restrictions as to length, form, or theme. 
Contributions should be submitted anonymously, with 
the name, address, school, and school grade of the 
author in a sealed envelope enclosed, and should 
reach Dr. Lawrence E. Nelson, University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, Calif., not later than March 1, 1941. 


IF YOU REALLY 
WANT TO SELL 


send for my 44 page FREE booklet, ‘‘THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE. ' a My clients are represented 
in virtually all the “quality,’’ 

and ‘‘pulp.’ vatabiiched some 17 years, I have de- 
veloped perhaps more writers than anyone in my field—for 
my own work has appeared in leading magazines, and 

to do for others. 


am able to do for myself what I offer 
(Own sales representatives in New York.) 


FREE TO YOU 


My which I publish from 
time to time, contains some 60, 600 words of articles on 
writing, selling, plotting, etc. Copies of the last issue 
(November) still available, and sent gratis on request, 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
102 Beaudette Bldg. Beverly Hills, Calif, 


Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
“Your work Is beautifully done.’”’ 
Careful typing, 30c per 1,000 words. Revision (rearrangement 
of ineffective phrasing; correction of grammatical] errors, unin- 
tentional repetition, faulty punctuation f. unclimactic para- 
graphing), 30c per 1,000. Both, 60c. al rates on book- 
engths. Verse: typing, %c per line; erit eism, 2c. One carbon. 
AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-3 Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


. — self-addressed stamped enve- 
POETS: lope for 1941 PRIZE PROGRAM; 
Quarterly prizes, $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. 
You will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 


NEW EDITORS! 


New editors are in charge of an old service. Reading fee: one dollar 
each 4000 words; complete reading and criticism for this fee. Scripts 
which show merit will be accepted for rewriting provided the author 
is willing to pay a portion of the service costs. 10% commission on 
sales. Service costs are moderate. A card brings details. 


ALLIED MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
P.O. Box 25a Norwood, Ohio 


PHOTO ENGRAVING COMPANY 
COLLEGE ana 


ILLUSTRATEDsWENGRAVED 
INC HALF-TON 


Denver, Colo. Prompt Mail for Publishers and 


LEARN TO WRITE 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
CHARLES CARSON, author of WRIT- 
ING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, has 
written a complete course based on his 
famous book as a text, which is offered 
at an amazingly low price. Write for 
Particulars, or send $2.00 and get 
WRITING THE MAGAZINE ARTICLE, 
Postpaid. 


WRITERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 12, 5158 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles 
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THE 
ADJECTIVE- 
FINDER 


This is the true story of how this epoch- 
making new type of word-book came into 
being. 

Fifteen years ago a man sat down to do a 
job of writing. He groped ineffectually for 
adjectives—colorful, vivid, telling adjectives 
—to express his message in an unforgettable 
manner. He turned to dictionaries and 
thesauri—the ordinary types of word books 
—but he failed to find the exact adjectives he 
wanted, for there was no concise, easy- 
reference treasury of adjectives on the mar- 
ket. As he paged through volumes in a 
tiring, futile search, it occurred to him what 
a tremendous aid it would be to writers of 
all kinds if there were a book to be obtained 
somehow—a book dealing with adjectives, 
nothing but adjectives—the very best ad- 
jectives in the English language, gathered 
together in such a way that a person could 
find exactly the right one at a moment’s 
notice. 

From that day this man began collecting 
better-than-average adjectives which struck 
his attention. He did this simply as a hobby, 
but when the number he had gathered 
reached some 50,000, he realized that here 
was the flesh and blood of a new kind of 
book to aid all men and women who work 
with words. 

He immediately set a score of skilled work- 
ers to digging for adjectives in the works of 
both old masters and the better writers of 
modern times. This was done to insure the 
contemplated volume’s being full and well- 
rounded. The superior adjectives were col- 
lected with the nouns which they modified, 
and were filed in envelopes according to 
these nouns. Some time later the envelopes 
were literally bulging with the kind of ad- 
jectives which had helped famous writers 
to make their names familiar to every house- 
hold. Some of the envelopes—that bearing the 
word “cloud” for example—contained in ex- 
cess of 300 adjectives. The vast accumulation 
was edited with painstaking care, and may 
now be obtained in book form. 

The man who, fifteen years ago, sought 
fruitlessly for the right adjectives, now has 
that book on his desk. He refers to it daily. 
If he can use it profitably, why can’t you? 
It is called THE ADJECTIVE-FINDER, and 
its cost to you postpaid is only $2.50. 

NOTE: A companion volume to this book, is the equally 
valuable VERB-FINDER. Thousands have already become 
adept im the use of dynamic verbs with the assistance of this 


extraordinary book. The Boston Evening Transcript has 
termed it ‘‘INGENIOUS AND THOROUGHLY WORKABLE."’ 


440 pages—clothbound—Only $2.50 postpaid. 


BDJECIIVETINDER $2.50 
VERB-FINDER (512 pages).............. 2.50 
ADVERB-FINDER (150 pages)........... 1.50 


ALL THREE $6.00 Postpaid. 


RODALE PRESS 
Dept. A Emmaus, Pa. 


The Author & Journalist 


True Story Magazine, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, is 
awarding $50, $25, and $10 in prizes for “I'll Never 
Forget” episodes which are dramatized over the radio. 

Family Circle, Food For Thought Editor, 400 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, offers prizes for unusual facts 
about homemaking and food—first prize, $10; sec- 
ond, $5; and several $1 prizes. Date and source of in- 
formation must be placed on entry. 

Kaleidograph Press, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas, announces its 11th Book Publication contest, 
open to poets everywhere. Full details may be obtained 
by addressing the editor, Vaida Stewart Montgomery. 
Prizes are awarded in the form of royalties. Closing 
date is June, 1941. 


Q. and A. Department 


For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not 
criticize manuscripts. Questions and replies below have 
been condensed. 


In your opinion, what is the type most preferred by edi- 
tors for manuscripts—-Elite, Pica, Roman, Victoria ?—Leon- 
ard S, Snarch, Montreal, Que. 


Pica is preferred by most. It is much more easily 
read than Elite, and vastly preferable to Roman and 


Victoria. 
THE QUESTION MAN. 


RADIO CORNER 


Conducted by WILLIAM L. KING 


Recently in this department it was shown how 
by giving names of characters a prominent place in 
a margin, the names were made to stand out prom- 
inently and unmistakably. Obviously, however, it 
would be impossible to use full names of many of 
the characters in this manner without making the 
margins prohibitively wide. Thus, should one of the 
characters be King Henry VIII of England, to the 
author of the script and to the cast he would become 
merely Henry, as 


HENRY: I doubt not that the circumstances should 
make me reconsider, but ! The king 
methinks should take his place alongside 
the queen on the throne of infallibility 
as well as temporal power. . . 


Those readers who provided themselves with a copy 
of a radio script so as to follow these articles will 
notice that, in all probability, all of the lines are 
double spaced. This is another factor that contributes 
to ease of reading. Lines spaced far apart make 
it easier for the eye to pick up and follow with a 
minimum chance of missed cues or mixed lines. The 
prolonged strain of tense reading before a microphone 
for any length of time warrants every effort being 
made to make it easy as possible for the actors. 

After considering the preparation of the character 
sheet and sound effects sheet, the Corner will next 
examine in detail a subject that demands close study 
and practice—the placing of dialogue on paper so 
that, when read, it will sound as it is supposed to 
sound—like spontaneous conversation. 


Mr. King will be glad to answer questions 
concerned with radio technique. Address 
him in care of THE AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST, Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


January, 1941 


THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


(Personals) 

Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and serv- 
ices are welcome in this department. Rate is four cents 
a word first insertion, three cents subsequent; box numbe 
counts as five words. Literary critics and agents, cor- 
respondence schools, typists, and stationers, are not ad- 
mitted to this column. All copy is subject to approval by 
the publishers, and readers are requested promptly to re- 
port any dissatisfaction with treatment accorded them by 
advertisers. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. Frankel, 3623A Dickens, 
Chicago. 


BEGINNING WRITERS and typists can earn extra 
income in many ways. Easy, inexpensive. Postal 
brings helpful offer. Address The Hinkle Press, 
J-907 Murphy, Joplin, Mo. 


HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 
Bison Research, Buffalo-B3, Minnesota. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS of The Author & Journalist 
for $1! All different! (Our selection). Full of instruc- 
tive material of permanent value to writers. Currency, 
stamps, check, money order. The Author & Journalist, 
1837 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


ADVERTISING, LITERARY JOBS—Analysis of oppor- 
tunities, help in outlining personal qualifications, 
preparation chart for Business Interview. All for $1. 
Job a Service, Box 33, Author & Journalist, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


ART STUDIES—8mm, 16mm Art Films, Hollywood 
Model Photos. Lists, free. Catalog, film sample, 10c. 
Box 108, Lefferts Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DISCOURAGED? ANYONE CAN EARN $1 to $10 
DAILY writing short items. Successful selling secrets, 
markets, dime. Will Heideman, New Ulm, Minn. 


SIMPLE AS A-B-C. A plotting system for one dollar 
that will give you a thousand plots. A-B-C Plots, 
21 Biltmore, Springfield, Mass. 


NO MONEY BACK! Gamble $1 and GAMBOL IN FUN! 
Write FUN-FAN FARE, Room 101, 265 Church St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


POETS, IMPORTANT INFORMATION. Write at once. 
J. Romatka, 25 West 3rd St., New York. 


WRITE GREETING CARD VERSE. Good rates. Ex- 
cellent field for beginners. Instructions, markets, 
quarter. Paramount, 626 N. 56th St., E. St. Louis, Mo. 


“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS.” 
Facts, Figures, Method, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
1926142-C Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SELL WHAT YOU WRITE! Latest, completest market 
information — 101 SHORT-SHORT markets, 160 
JUVENILE MARKETS, 25c and stamp, EACH. Mer- 
cury Marketers, Box 134, Norwalk, Conn. 


300 POETRY MARKETS, $1. Jeanette Nourland, 
1251 East Ave. 26, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ED BODIN ° 


Ed Bodin, age 45, authur, editor—and agent 
for past ten years, formerly with publishers of 
Collier’s, American and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, sells to all markets, slick or pulp. He 
has three classifications of clients: Professional, 
Semi-Professional and Selected Apprentice. He 
averages more than 100 sales a month. 


He sells no course. He is interested only in authors who 
can sell—not those who want to learn how to write. His per- 
centage of sales of manuscripts handled is the highest in the 
field. Your manuscript will be either submitted to editors, or 
returned to you with suggestions to revise or destroy—and with 
reasons why. Write before submitting, for you must be classified 


and accepted first. 
105 West 40th St., New York City 


BOGGED DOWN? Complete my partially developed 
Short-Story and Short-Short plots. Interesting open- 
ings. Surprise endings. Three wrapped dimes. Four 
for one dollar. Satisfaction or money back. 
Reaves, 1348 Ingleside Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 


WIN IN CONTESTS by spending less money to send 
more entries. Yes, we furnish genuine boxtops and 
labels for all current contests at very low cost. 
Rush stamped return ——— for complete price-list. 
A. J. Eggleston, Milford, N. Y. 


YOU CAN NOW RENT the most popular Writers’ Books 
for less than 1c per day. Privilege of buying good 
books at a substantial discount. Other features. Ask 
for writers’ list. Anderson Lending Library, Box 
548-B, Muskogee, Okla. 


Anglo-News Service. 42 E. 60th St., New York, is 
not at present in the market for anything from free- 
lance writers, since all material is either staff-written 
or supplied by regular contributing writers. “We syn- 
dicate cartoons and other features,’ writes Louise 
White, managing editor, ‘but these are all done by our 
— writers. Our news features are written by the 
staff.” 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


High quality and low prices—that’s our offer. Heavy, kraft en- 
velopes to mail mss. flat, 25 outgoing and 25 return, $1; for 
scripts folded once, 35 outgoing and 35 return, $1; for mss. 
folded twice, 50 outgoing and 50 return, $1. 

Hammermill paper, 500 sheets light weight, $1.25; medium 
weight, $1.60. Typewriter ribbon, 50c. A ribbon FREE on 
request with order over $2.50. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4922 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Sell <—« 
Your Stories! 


MANY S. T. C. STUDENTS ARE SELLING THEIRS 
BECAUSE THEY ARE TRAINED TO WRITE 
SALABLE WORK 


You owe it to yourself to obtain 
the personal satisfaction, money and other 
advantages of successful writing. This nat- 
ural result of your work may be yours if you 
are properly trained. 


For almost 20 years The Author & Journa- 
list’s Simplified Training Course has been giv- 
ing constructive, professional, personal train- 
ing in fiction writing. Its reliability and com- 
petency have won outstanding leadership. 
You, too, will write salable stories, if you have 
the ability, for S. T. C. training is geared for 
professional attainment. 


The A. & J. Simplified 
? Training Course 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
Please send me “The Way Past the —,, 


and information about S. T. C. training. 
cort or obligation. 


AY PAST#A2 EDITO 


24 The Author & Journalist 


WRITE STORIES THAT SELL 


THE A. & J. STAFF WILL HELP YOU 


Supplementing the editorial columns of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, containing practi- 
cal information and instruction, the Magazine Staff gives direct personal service to writers. 
Quality of service, rather than volume, always is stressed. Thoroughly competent assistance 


is rendéred through two departments. 


EXPERT COACHING 
An A. & J. Staff Critic expertly analyzes 
your manuscript, returns to you with a de- 
tailed written report. If the 


THE SALES AGENCY 


We especially wish to see more manuscripts 
in these fields— 
General Adventure 


manuscript is ready for the 
market, you are given a list of 
prospective buyers. If further 
work is needed to put in shape 
for sale, you are told, élearly, 
what you should do. The Prog- 
ress Chart, rating your manu- 
script for 19 fundamentals, ac- 
companies the report. 
Manuscripts which editors 


thousand 


lines or less... 


Other Service Branches 


with typing, 
per thousand words. ...§2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, ‘per 


Literary revision, 


Verse criticism: Each 20 


.05 
All fees payable in advance. kets) 
Enclose return postage. 


Additional lines . 


Love 
True Confession 
Western 
Detective-Mystery 
Science-Fantasy 
Juvenile 
Article (for secondary mar- 


Prompt handling. 10% com- 


reject are often salable. This 
A. & J. service, established 25 
years ago, has helped thousands of writers 
make their first sales. 

Criticism fee: $2 for the first 1,000 words, 
then 50c a thousand to 10,000, then 40c a 
thousand. Return postage should accompany. 
Address: Criticism Department. 


mission (minimum, $4). Crit- 
ical opinion prepared for man- 
uscripts not considered salable. Reading fee 
(waived for writers who have sold more than 
$1,000 of material in past year): $1.25 for 
first 1,000 words, then 35c a thousand. Re- 
turn postage should accompany. Address: 
Sales Agency Director. 


SEND IN YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, BOX 600, DENVER, COLO. 


Here is a new and practical slant on writ- 
ing for the person who wants to make it a 
profitable pastime—who wants to know how 
to turn out with less labor the kind of ma- 
terial editors are looking for today. 


This book boils down to simple, easily- 
followed suggestions the rich experience of 
a prominent literary agent, lecturer and in- 
structor who knows all the ins and outs of 


49 E. 33 St., 


How to write what publishers will buy . 


WRITING AS A HOBBY 


By DONALD MacCAMPBELL 


Especially valuable is the information on where to sell what 
you write. At the end of every chapter covering a par- 
ticular type of writing are listed the available markets. 


At Your Bookstore, or on 5-Day Approval Direct 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


the writer’s craft. He tells the truth about 
authorship in virtually every field, why many 
try and few succeed, and he shows how any- 
one with an urge to write can develop a 
profitable hobby writing memoirs, true con- 
fessions, essays, articles, reviews, feature 
articles, one-act plays, etc. Every medium is 
helpfully and realistically analyzed from the 
point of view of form, length, content, plot 
and other essential elements. Price $2.00 


New York, N. Y. 
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